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NOTICE. 

Owing to the Government having taken over our old premisea, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 








TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Srecrator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Srecrator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2, where all back numbers can be-obtained ? 


- ae 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——————— 

IPVHE miners’ strike, long threatened, has now begun, and is 

doing as much harm to the community as its promoters 
anticipated. Thousands of workmen in the steel trades have been 
thrown out of work, and many factories are working half-time. 
Shipping is held up, and the railway services are being curtailed. 
Happily, the moderate men among the miners’ leaders seem to 
be regaining control, and, as we write on Thursday morning, 
there is much talk of finding a peaceful way out of the difficulty 
created by the extremists. The railwaymen’s delegates met 
on Wednesday and deferred their decision about a “ sym- 
pathetic” strike, presumably because there seemed a chance 
of a settlement. The Prime Minister’s firm and reasonable 
speech in the House on Tuesday and Sir Robert Horne’s 
admirable statement of the position have impressed the public 
most favourably. The Government seem resolved to govern. 
We must now summarize the course of events, 








The Miners’ Federation decided on Thursday week to de¢lare 
a strike, from last Monday, for an advance in wages of 2s. a day, 
silently abandoning the claim for a reduction of the price by 
l4s, 2d. a ton which was part of the “ indivisible” demand 
sanctioned by a ballot of the miners in August. The Prime 
Minister, on receipt of the news, expressed his regret that the 
miners were inflicting such grave injury on their country and 
om. the European nations which depend upon British coal. The 
Government had exhausted every effort to prevent this calamity. 
They had proposed either to refer the dispute to a tribunal, as 
in the case of the railwaymen and the dock workers, or to give 
Increased wages on condition that the output was raised to the 
moderate level attained in the first quarter of this year. The 
Government were still ready to explore every avenue that might 

to a peaceful solution. 


The Government announced on Friday week that the passenger 
services on the railways would be curtailed by a tenth or a fifth, 
except on the suburban lines. All consumers of coal, gas, and 
electricity were warned to economize. The lighting of shops 
for mere display was forbidden. Each household was to receive 
no more than one hundredweight of coal a week. Manufac- 
turers were to reduce their consumption of coal by half. To 
maintain the food supply the country has been divided into 
twelve districts, each under a food commissioner. The sugar 
ration will be cut down by half. Other foodstuffs will be 
rationed, if it should prove necessary. Large numbers of persons 
anxious to assist in the distribution of food volunteered their 
services at the Ministry of Food, as in the railway strike. 


The Prime Minister on Saturday issued an appeal to the nation 
to resist the attack of the miners who, having refused arbitration 
or higher wages in return for higher output, were attempting 
to gain their ends by force. All citizens must help each other 
to lessen the inconvenience and suffering which the strike would 
cause. There was a sufficient supply of coal for the public ser- 
vices. Manufacturers must try to make their coal last as long 
as possible, so as to keep their men employed. “ We have been 
through much more difficult times,’ Mr. Lloyd George added. 
“With a steady purpose and a determination to do justice, 
the nation will overcome all its difficulties.” 


Mr. Hodges, the secretary of the Miners’ Federation and the 
real leader of the extremists who are in temporary control 
of its councils, stated on Saturday that the miners had “ spared 
no effort to explore every avenue that might have led to peace.” 
In other words, they had maintained their original demand 
for 2s. a day and the Government had not given way. Aban- 
doning the argument first put forward, that the miners rather 
than the Exchequer were entitled to the “surplus” profits 
of the industry from exported coal, Mr. Hodges asserted that 
the miners needed more pay to meet the higher cost of living. 
They had, he said, made a great concession in asking that the 
increase should date not from July 14th but from October Ist. 
They could not agree, like the railwaymen or the dockers, to 
refer the question to a tribunal, because the Government had 
not given effect to the recommendations of the “ majority” 
of the Coal Commission—though that so-called “majority ” 
could not agree on the conditions of “nationalization.” The 








miners had lost faith in the Government and had no ‘“‘honour- 
able alternative”? but to strike against the community. 


When the House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday after 
the recess, Sir Robert Horne made a statement regarding the 
The miners had, he said, already received an 
increase of wages more than sufficient to meet the increase in 
the cost of living since the Coal Commission reported last year. 
But the Government would readily submit this question of 


coal strike. 


wages to arbitration by an impartial court. The output of coal 
had declined as the wages had risen, although the average yearly 
wages of miners, including women and boys, was £226. The 
Government had asked the miners to produce coal once more 
at the rate attained in the first quarter of the year as a con- 
dition of their receiving 2s. a day more in wages, but the miners 
had rejected the proposal. The Government could not simply 
grant the demand because it had been made, otherwise there 
would be no end to strikes. Sir Robert Horne deprecated the 
introduction of passion into the controversy between the 
community and a section. It seemed unreal that we should 
be seeking to replace war by international arbitration, favoured 
by the Labour Party, and yet we could not have arbitration in 
an industrial dispute. 


Mr. Brace, one of the South Wales miners’ leaders, began his 
speech by saying that the demanc for 2s. a day had been given 
undue importance. Yet he defended the miners for refusing 
to refer this “ trifling incident” to a tribunal, first because 
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they resented the conduct of the Government in regard to the 
Coal Commission, and secondly because the decision of a tribunal 
on wages would not increase output. Mr. Brace hinted that 
the “datum line” of output proposed by the Government was 
too high. Some of the miners and some of the coal-owners 
were not doing their best. Mr. Brace suggested that many 
miners were fearful of “ over-production,” as if there could 
be too much coal in Europe just now. He hinted that after a 
week or two the Miners’ Federation might be forced to with- 
draw the enginemen, who kept the pits from being flooded, 
because the strikers would resent their employment. Speaking 
for himself, Mr. Brace suggested that the Government should 
eoncede the “ infinitesimal” 2s. .a day and set up national 
and district committees of coal-owners and miners to secure a 
larger output, a national wages board to devise a new method 
ef calculating wages, and a joint committee of coal-owners, 
miners and Board of Trade officials to apportion the “ surplus ” 
profits of the industry. Mr. Brace thought that the increase 
of 2s. a day “should be reviewed in the light of the financial 
results obtained ” at the end of the year. 


Mr. J. H. Thomas urged the Government to “ re-establish 
confidence” by giving the miners what they asked for. Delay 
would be dangerous. Three weeks ago, before the miners 


agreed to take a fresh ballot, the railwaymen’s delegates had 
met and, after two days’ debate, had decided by only one vote 
not to strike in sympathy with the miners. Mr. Thomas 
expressed a fear lest the extremists in his union should force a 
strike on the ground that, as so many railwaymen were thrown 
out of work, they might as well cease work in a body. 


The Prime Minister in reply pointed out that the Miners’ 
Federation could not guarantee a larger output. That could 
only come if increased reward had some reference to increased 
output. Mr. Brace’s suggestion that the 2s. a day should be 
conceded temporarily would merely postpone the trouble for 
three months. For the miners would strike if the 2s. were then 
withdrawn on the ground that the output had not risen. It 
was necessary to find some means of inducing both the miners 
and the owners to increase the production of coal. The miners 
would suffer most if the pits were flooded, for some of the poorer 
pits would never be reopened. Mr. Lloyd George begged Parlia- 
ment and the public to trust the Government and not to press 
for any hasty settlement which might imperil the whole future 
of British industry. If the Miners’ Federation had any proposal 
to make the Government would gladly meet them. He expressed 
doubt as to whether it would be worth while for the miners and 
coal-owners to meet and consider Mr. Brace’s suggestions, as 
m-etings which led to nothing tended to aggravate the dispute. 

The armistice between Poland and the Bolsheviks has come 
into effect, as the Poles have evacuated Minsk, which is in White 
Russia and to the east of the new Polish frontier. The Russian 
volunteer forces which were co-operating with the Poles have 
now begun a now campaign in White Russia against the 
Bolsheviks. General Balahovitch is in command and M. Savinkoff 
is the politieal director of the movement. If there be any 
truth in the persistent rumours of peasant risings in thé interior 
of Russia against Lenin’s tyranny, this new patriot army should 
find plenty of recruits. General Wrangel is still holding his own 
in the South of Russia. Last week he captured Nikopol, far 
up the Duaieper valley, where he had already taken Ekaterinoslav. 
We comment on the Russian situation elsewhere. 


The plebiscite held in the Klagenfurt district of Carinthia, 
under the Treaty of St. Germain, to determine whether the 
district should be assigned to Austria or to the Southern Slavs, 
yielded a majority for Austria. Twenty-two thousand people 
voted for Austrian rule and fifteen thousand for Southern Slav 
rule. It is alleged, on doubtful authority, that the Serbians have 
occupied part of the plebiscite area, but this seems unlikely. 
It would be impossible in debatable lands like Klagenfurt to 
draw a frontier separating all the natives of one race from all 
the natives of another race. The plebiscite method gives « 
rough-and-ready compromise which must be respected. 


There are welcome signs of peace in Mesopotamia. Now that 
the summer heat is past and the army of occupation has been 
reinforced, General Haldane has quickly freed the isolated posts 
on the Euphrates. Samawa was relieved on Thursday week, 
after a sharp action with 3,000 tribesmen. On the same day 





ia, 
another column further up the river reocoupied Kefl, and on 


Sunday it relieved Kufa, which is near the well-known Arab to 

of Nejef. It is still more important to note that the “ yoctidenss 
government ” set up at Kerbela, the sacred city of the Shiahg 
and the focus of the insurrection, has made its formal submission 
to the British authorities. The tribal chiefs in the Diala Valle 

north-east of Baghdad, have also agreed to recognize a ee 
ment established under the British mandate. These are good 
omens for the success of Sir Percy Cox in setting up an Arab 
administration at-an early date, inasmuch as the submission of 
Kerbela will have a great moral influence on most of the tribes, 


In Dublin on Thursday week a Sinn Fein gang attacked an 
armoured car and wounded the driver; one of the assailants 
was shot dead. The same day another gang fired on a party 
of troops and killed an officer; one of the gang, who was shot 
dead, proved to be a notorious rebel “ commandant” named 
Tracey. On Sunday two policemen were murdered in the 
Dublin streets. Later in the day the police, while searching for 
the murderers in a public hall, came upon an armed man who 
tried to escape and was fatally wounded. The same night, 
near Athlone, Sinn Feiners fired on @ military patrol in a launch 
and wounded Major Adams. It is difficult to regard theag 
outrages with the complacency shown by Independent Liberal 
and Labour politicians in this country, who loudly denouncg 
the alleged “ reprisals” and have little or nothing to say about 
the deliberate campaign of murder in which the Sinn Feinerg 
are engaged. One of the “ hunger-strikers”’ in Cork Gaol 
died on Sunday night. This man, named Fitzgerald, was 
awaiting trial on the charge of murdering a soldier at Fermoy, 
He starved himself to death after sixty-eight days. ; 


Mr. Asquith continues to accuse the Government of per- 
mitting reprisals against the murder-ganys and their accom- 
plices in Ireland. It would be well if Mr. Asquith, as a lawyer, 
were to examine the evidence on which he founds his charges, 
He would discover that the facts in nine cases out of ten have 
been grossly distorted by Sinn Fein propagandists. The reports 
of incidents in Irish country villages are telegraphed to Dublin 
by local correspondents. These men, who are well known to 
their neighbcurs, are bound to send reports that are strongly 
biased in favour of Sinn Fein. If they told the plain truth 
they would be boycotted or shot. Moreover, it is strongly 
suspected that Sinn Feiners in the telegraph service suppress 
awkward details in the messages which they transmit. The 
news received in Dublin is thus always coloured, and often 
wilfully’ untrue. The “special correspondents” in Dublin 
who find this news in the Irish papers and transmit it to the 
London papers give it a semblance of authenticity which it does 
not deserve, and Mr. Asquith and other opponents of the Govern- 
ment swallow it whole. 


The Sinn Fein propagandists have long adopted the device 
of ascribing every murder to the police. It is well known that 
the revolutionaries are always quarrelling among thomselves. 
Even in America the Sinn Feiners are split into two bitterly 
hostile factions. The late Lord Mayor of Cork fell a victim 
to one of these feuds, yet, though he was murdered by a rival 
faction, his death was at once put at the door of the police, 
Another typical instance may be found in Wednesday's Morning 
Post. On Monday night Edward and Francis O'Dwyer, the two 
sons of a farmer at Ballydavid, Tipperary, were shot dead 
outside their home. Now the Sinn Fein account—reproduced, 
as we regret to see, by the Daily Chronicle from its special corre- 
spondent in Dublin, who presumably took it from a Dublin 
newspaper—says that “a party in military uniform, accom- 
panied by a police officer,” went to the farm, dragged the two 
young men out and shot them dead. On the face of it, this 
story is incomplete. Soldiers would have had their own officer 
with them. The men would not have been shot unless they 
had resisted arrest or had fired on the soldiers. 


But the Morning Post prints an intercepted letter—quoted by 
the Chief Secretary in the House on Wednesday—which places 
the incident in a very different light. This letter, dated Sep- 
tember 26th last from ‘‘ Tipperary No. 3 Brigade,” was addressed 
to Daniel Breen, the desperado who murdered two officers B 
Dublin the other day and is now a fugitive from justice, with | 
price of £1,000 on his head. The writer of the letter says :— 

“E. O'Dwyer is resigning because there is too much fight. 


He thinks the enemy’s way of burning is a knockout blow to 
active service. 1 felt like chucking % wyself because, like 
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—— 
I think things are too slow, and that we should burn 


d, but there is such a lot of terror creeping into the Repub- 
jjoan ranks that my monkey is up, and I will see matters through 
this orisis if I can. 

Now Edward O'Dwyer, who was killed at Ballydavid, was 
“gajutant” of “A” Company, and his brother was “captain” of 
«R” Oompany, in the Ist Battalion of the 3rd Tipperary Brigade. 
jt is fairly safe to infer that the writer of the letter thought 
to counter the “ terror creeping into the Republican ranks ” by 
shooting two of the weaker brethren in order “ to encourage the 
others,” a8 Voltaire said of the execution of Admiral Byng. 
An “adjutant” who resigned because there was “too much 
fight” was clearly a danger to the conspiracy, and we may 

e that he was therefore “removed” by someone more 
yiolent than himself. Yet the Irish public is told that the 
Q'Dwyers were murdered by the police, by way of “ reprisals,” 
and many credulous people in England will accept the tale 
without further inquiry. 


We may add that the Irish Government stated on Wednesday 
that Sinn Feiners disguised as soldiers had been raiding houses 
in Dublin. One party on October 2nd entered a house and 
out off a woman’s hair. There ean be little doubt that Sinn 
Feiners elsewhere use khaki as a disguise, so that their crimes 
may be plausibly attributed to the soldiers. It may be noted, 
too, that the proprietors of the Freeman’s Journal have been 
mmmoned before a military court for “ spreading false reports 
and making statements likely to cause disaffection” in con- 
nexion with the newspaper's account of a shooting affray at 
Tullow last month. It would be well if this case were 
heard in open court and fully reported, that the public 
may judge. peasy 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Henderson 
moved for an inquiry into reprisals in Ireland. He suggested 
that the Government had provoked the Sinn Feiners to shoot 
policemen in the back by the “ military terrorism” instituted 
from 1917 onwards. Mr. Henderson had forgotten, perhaps, 
that we were then at war and that Germany had in Ireland 
many active allies whom our troops had to hold in check. We 
feel bound to say that such a speech, glossing over well-known 
facts, was unworthy of the leader of the Labour Party. How- 
ever, it gave Sir Hamar Greenwood an opportunity for telling 
the plain truth about the “ reprisals,” which, he said, were 
grossly misrepresented and often invented by the Sinn Fein 
propagandists. The Irish Nationalist Press, he stated, was 
intimidated by the terrorists. English journalists who had 
tried to discover and publish the facts had had their lives 
threatened, and had been compelled to leave Ireland. All this 
is well known to journalists, though not, it would seem, to 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Asquith. 








Sir Hamar Greenwood went on to defend the Army and the 
Royal Irish Constabulary against the cruel and lying charges 
brought against them. He said that they were denounced 
because they were succeeding in their task of suppressing the 
terror, which was now restricted to a few Western counties 
and to Dublin. The troops and police were ordered to fire 
if they suspected an ambush, because the ‘“‘ Republican Army ” 
instructed its men to shoot soldiers and policemen at sight. 
The Chief Secretary admitted that after the murder of District 
Inspector Brady, killed by explosive bullets, his comrades lost 
control of themselves and burned some shops; but he added 
that the shopkeepers had all connived at the crime. He referred 
also to the Ennistymon and Balbriggan cases, as other exceptions 
to the rule. He could not, he said, condemn the police who 
lost their heads in the same way as he condemned the assassins 
who provoked them. There was no evidence whatever to show 
that any servants of the Crown had destroyed any creameries. 
The Government intended to disarm the whole population, 
including Ulster, and hoped within a few months to put an 
end to the murder campaign. 


Lord Robert Cecil expressed concern because the Govern- 
ment were accused of conniving at irregular “ reprisals ”—as if 
Sinn Fein propagandists were careful of the truth. Mr. Asquith 
admitted that the troops and police, when they were hit, were 
entitled to hit back, and said that he had no sympathy with 
the abominable crimes and outrages of the Sinn Feiners. But 
he devoted most of his speech to the exceptional case of 
Balbriggan, lamenting that the offenders who retaliated on 
the Sinn Feiners had not been brought to book. 





Mr. Bonar Law aptly reminded Mr. Henderson, who com. 
plained of a few Sinn Feiners being deported, that, when he 
(Mr. Henderson) was a member of Mr. Asquith’s Government 
in 1916, not 24 but 1,836 Sinn Feiners were deported on sus- 
picion. Mr. Bonar Law regretted Mr. Asquith’s insistence on 
a few oases of reprisals which nobody defended, and his reluctance 
to say anything about the innumerable murders and cases of 
arson of which the Sinn Feiners were guilty. The Government 
would not hold a public inquiry into the reprisals, as the 
witnesses would be intimidated by Sinn Fein. Moreover, the 
Government intended the soldiers and police to feel that they 
would be supported; the inquiry, therefore, would be held 
in private. Mr. Asquith’s policy was one of surrender to crime. 
The Government would treat Ireland fairly, but would make 
no concession to murder. After a speech by Mr. Thomas, 
who denied the right of the Government to arrest the Irish 
railwaymen who obstructed the troops, the House divided and 
rejected Mr. Henderson's motion by 346 votes to 79. 


The Irish Roman Catholic prelates have issued this week 
a characteristic pronouncement, filling a column and a-half of 
small type in the Irish papers. It is a violent denunciation 
of “ atrocities” and the “ reign of frightfulness ’ which, they 
say, is only to be paralleled in Turkey or Russia. But the 
innocent reader who does not know the ways of Irish Roman 
Catholic Bishops will be astonished to find that these reproaches 
are addressed solely to the Government. It might be possible 
for a casuist to detect a stray indirect rebuke of the Sinn Fein 
assassins, whose deliberate campaign of murder compelled the 
Government to suspend the ordinary law. But the Irish people 
will naturally regard the document as giving the blessing of 
the Roman Catholic Church to the foul terrorism of the Repub- 
lican murder gangs. As we have never expected the hierarchy 
to do anything to restrain these ruffians, we are not disappointed. 
But the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland will not profit by 
associating itself with crime. 





The London Labour Party, whose policy of stirring up strife 
has naturally tended to produce unemployment, organized a 
procession of unemployed men from the East End to Whitehall 
on Monday, and sent the Labour Mayors, headed by Mr. 
Lansbury, to wait upon the Prime Minister. Many members 
of the procession were no doubt genuine applicants for work ; 
number of them were ex-Service men who have been debarred 
from obtaining employment by the selfish tactics of the unions, 
especially in the building trades. But the procession was 
accompanied by many hooligans and alien criminals who took 
the opportunity of starting a riot in Whitehall, under the lead 
of a man with a red flag. They stoned the police, broke windows 
and stole some luggage from the hall of a club. A section of 
the mob drifted into the Strand and looted a jeweller’s shop- 
windows. The police, however, quickly cleared the streets and 
arrested some of the ringleaders. It is obvious that this riot 
was planned, and the promoters of it were doubtless well paid 
by the Bolsheviks, who have large funds in London. 


The Prime Minister told the Labour Mayors in substance 
what he told the House of Commons on Tuesday. The Cabinet 
had decided that there was abundant employment for ex-Service 
men in the building trades, which had 65,000 fewer skilled men 
than before the war and yet had far more work to do than ever 
before. Mr. Lloyd George hoped that the unions would accept 
the Government proposal that they should admit apprentices 
up to twenty-six years of age, but, apart from this, the Govern- 
ment would employ ex-Service men on.special housing schemes. 
As he declared on Monday, for the trade unionist builders to 
say “that 180,000 ex-soldiers in this country are to starve 
because ten years hence, when these houses are built, they (the 
trade unionists) may find themselves out of a job, is a perfectly 
selfish proposal.” New arterial roads round London would be 
started with grants from the Road Fund; the London County 
Council, it was hoped, would share the expense. Other roads 
would be made in the country. The foundry workers’, iron 
puddlers’ and railway waggon builders’ unions were being asked 
to admit ex-Service men as there was a lack of skilled men in 
those trades. The Prime Minister added that the miners’ strike 
would of course hinder the Government in carrying out their 
plans for reducing unemployment. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 84§; 
Thursday week, 84%; a year ago, 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


i 
INDUSTRIAL CIVIL WAR? 


A’ we write, there seems to be no possibility of avoiding 
a continuance of the coal strike which began 
last Monday—a strike which is very likely to be imitated 
by other trades, voluntarily or involuntarily, and so 
to produce what it is no exaggeration to call Industrial 
Civil War. We are not going on the present occasion 
to re-discuss the merits of the quarrel. It is sufficient 
to say that we are convinced, after the most careful study, 
that the Government could not have yielded to the proposal 
which was, in effect, increased pay first and inquiry after- 
wards. ‘“ Give us the 10s. a week more, and then, if you 
like, see whether the payment is justified by the economic 
conditions.” That would be a difficult position to maintain 
when principals were dealing with each other. It is 
a hopeless one when the terms are made with the leaders, 
but the pay goes to men who were only nominally 
parties to the bargain. They would naturally resent 
any decision of the Impartial Tribunal which was against 
the 2s. rise. Does any sane man suppose that an ordinary 
miner who had enjoyed the rise for a couple of months or 
so would forgo it without a struggle ? 

Clearly he would do nothing of the kind. If the miners, 
instead of asking for the rise first and the inquiry after- 
wards, had said: “ Let the inquiry go on during the 
strike,” there would at any rate have been reason, if of 
a rather grim kind, in the demand. As it was, Mr. Brace’s 
proposal was no concession and no compromise, but merely 
a reiteration of the old claim in another form. 

Unless, then, something happens between the printing 
of these words and their publication we must consider 
that the struggle has come, and must be fought to an issue. 
If anyone thinks that the so-called capitalist and opulent 
classes are glad that the struggle has come, he or she is 
very much mistaken. The struggle is bound to bring the 
very greatest of evils upon the whole country, and it is 
only because to yield to the miners’ demands must bring 
still greater evils that the Government and its supporters 
refuse to abandon the position they assumed, and 
rightly assumed, from the beginning: More production, 
more pay. 

Before contact actually takes place between the two 
opposing forces, we would ask both to remember certain 
essential things—things which will preserve us from the worst 
types of political and social disaster, and make the result of 
the struggle, whichever way it goes, at least an honourable 
one, and one which does not involve poisoned memories. 
The things that both ‘sides must bear in mind are not 
many, but of vital import. They must resolve that there 
shall be as little bitterness as possible, as little imputing 
of evil motives, as little passion, as little cruelty and as 
little harshness. At the same time, there shall be as much 
goodwill as possible, and as much tolerance and under- 
standing, and, above all, as much forgiveness. Although 
both sides think, and must think, that their own side is 
in the right—they would not be on that side if they 
did not, for we are not a nation of hypocrites—they must 
not imagine that either side has what is a very different 
matter, a monopoly of righteousness. What is righteous- 
ness but doing the right thing in the right way? 

To those like ourselves who are against yielding to the 
miners, and who honestly believe that the vast majority of 
the English people are of the same mind, we would say with 
all our strength: “ Remember that, though it is perfectly 
true that the present strike is not what it pretends to be— 
i.e., a strike for the bettering of the wages of an underpaid 
and depressed portion of the industrial community-—that 
truth is entirely hidden from the greater number of the 
miners.”” They, most naturally, like ourselves and the 
majority of mankind, would greatly like an increase of 
income. When, then, they are told that they can get it 
quite easily by asking firmly for it, that the increase will 
do no one any harm, and that the Government will pay 
the difference “ out of other sources of wealth at their 


disposal,”’ or that it can come “ quite well out of the profits 
of the industry,” who can wonder that they are inclined 
to adopt the specious advice given them ? 

‘Again, we must remember that though it is plain to us 





. a 
that foreign money has been used to inspire the strike a d 
to produce a revolutionary atmosphere, that is, an at : 
sphere in which people demand change for change’s m9 
and will not listen to the voice of reason or even of necessity 
the man with the pickaxe knows little or nothing of all tho 
Even if he were told and forced by circumstances to ieee 
in foreign Direct Action as he was in the case of the Bolshevik 
subsidies proffered to the Daily Herald in order to control it 
he would probably not think much of it. Probably he would 
be quite satisfied with the statement that the Russians wh 
so generously gave the money gave it out of pure goodwill 
They were people who had sound ideas about labour and 
capital, and who were anxious to spread those ideas in 
England and to help their brothers to obtain the glorious 
victories for the proletariat which have been obtained jn 
Russia. Why, then, should not the miners take the helping 
hand held out from Russia? The miners under other 
circumstances would have been perfectly willing to extend 
similar help to the Russians. 

That may be foolish, but it is a perfectly genuine condition 
of mind. It must be met not by angry accusations of want 
of patriotism, but by making men understand what js 
really happening in Russia. They must learn by reason 
not by fierce denunciation, how mad it is to think that the 
people who destroyed the Trade Unions in Russia, ruined 
the Co-operative Societies, and introduced the conscription 
of labour, can be safe guides, helpers and friends to the 
Trade Unions of Britain. When an analogous case occurred 
in 1688 and the Jesuit-led Government of James II. offered 
toleration and every sort of favour to the Dissenters, Lord 
Halifax in his famous pamphlet implored them to remember 
how dangerous it is “ to build them upon a foundation of 
paradox.” He asked them whether they really believed 
that the Vatican and the Roman Church could suddenly 
alter their whole nature, in order to support the ultra- 
Protestant bodies of England and Scotland, or, again, that 
a monarch dependent upon Louis XIV. like James was likely 
to prove a sure shield to the liberties of England? Happily, 
the Nonconformists realized the truth, but they realized 
it much more quickly because Halifax persuaded instead 
of denouncing. So now we must make the miners realize 
by argument rather than by accusation the appalling dan- 
gers they are running by invoking the forces of revolution. 
We have got the best possible case not only in the abstract 
against Revolution, but in the particular economic case as 
regards the Mining Industry. Do not let us throw away 
this incomparable advantage by 2 hasty, angry, or 
unwilling to listen to the other side. The man with a bad 
case may be forced to hector and vituperate. He is hard 
up for argument and must find something to say. Those 
with a good case have no such need. 

This does not, of course, mean that we are to be weak or 
show lack of firmness or refuse to hit back, or to hit hard. 
We must do all those things, but we must remember that 
our chief strength will always lie in quietness and confidence. 
Finally, we must remember that although we may be 
certain we are right in the main, it is quite possible, as 
Cromwell reminded the Scotch Ministers, “we may be 
sometimes mistaken.” The better the case the more 
essential to support it only with the worthiest arguments. 
Therefore let us be sure that we support our present action 
with the good sense and good feeling which it so clearly 
deserves. 

But while we ask these things of our own side—alas! we 
have come to the point where we must talk about sides in 
the nation—we must ask our opponents also not to forget 
one or two plain things. To begin with, we must ask them 
to remember that, whether right or wrong, the bulk of those 
who are now opposing them are doing so honestly and in 
good faith, and because they believe from the bottom of 
their hearts that to yield would be the first step on the road 
to national ruin, to the diminishing of the production of the 
things we all need, and to a situation such as we see 10 
Russia. There, every economic law, every form of liberty, 
every moral and religious law, has been violated in turn 
order to secure the happiness of the proletariat. We se 
the result. But perhaps to talk like this will be declared to 
be begging the question. Yet our point is good, even 
assuming we are wrong in thinking that the man who 
wants to be free and well fed and to enjoy the fruits of 
his labour in peace and quiet cannot obtain these things 
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in Russia, but that, on the contrary, he has them all 


in profusion. All we ask the miners and their friends 
to do is to realize that we honestly believe that we 
are saving them, ourselves and the rest of the country 
from destruction by opposing the demands which 
violate what we deem the essential principle that an 
increased remuneration of labour can permanently come 
only from one thing—that is, from increased production. 
It may come for a moment, and in one or two trades, from 
mere shortage, but in the end you will never get plenty 
from restriction of output or abundance from artificial 
famine. You cannot surmount the stern law that labour 
can only get the remuneration which economic conditions 
allow and no more. Anyway, that is what we honestly 
believe—namely, that the miners are doing themselves and 
us and the nation as a whole no good by indulging in 
windy rhetoric about bloated capitalists and the like. 
They, like us, must remember to make reason, not violence 
or subtlety, their instruments. 

If they hold us to be wrong in looking upon Russia as an 
example of the effects of the industrial revolution, they miist 
teach us better, and make us realize the happiness which 
comes to a State in which production is neglected, and 
instead the happiness of the manual worker is sought to be 
secured by depressing all other classes. After all, we may 
not prove so unteachable as they think. At any rate, let 
them be assured that the vast mass of the so-called 
capitalist classes would rather have the world with a better 
distribution of wealth than one “in which the poor are 
always to be the poor and the rich always the rich.” Let 
them only show us how production can be maintained 
without the stimulant of payment by results, and how 
there can be more to go round out of a small cake than a 
big one, and we shall gladly be converted. It is not to save 
our cargo, as they suppose, but to keep the ship off the 
rocks that we do not vield to fairy tales. 

God grant that our Civil War may be conducted, if it 
comes, on reasonable and unembittered lines! We have 
great hopes it may. After all, the Rebellion and the 
Revolution of 1688 were conducted without breaking the 
essential ethos of the nation or leaving behind them the 
worst forms of bitterness. Both sides remembered to be 
loyal to their own cause without forgetting they were 
Englishmen. Let us accept the omen. 





THREE FEATURES OF THE IRISH PROBLEM. 


IPXHE three features of the Irish problem which most 
require reflection at the present moment are: 
(1) Reprisals, (2) The insincerity and factitious inconse- 
quence of the attitude adopted by Mr. Asquith and his 
friends on the whole question of Home Rule and the Irish 
Civil War. (3) The Ulster Parliament. We shall deal 
first with the question of Reprisals. More mischievous 
nonsense in England and more mendacious calumny in 
Ireland have been talked and written about the problem 
than on any other subject within living memory. The 
whole problem can be stated in a sentence. KReprisals 
are the duty of the Government, but unfortunately they 
have failed to perform this duty, and left it to be taken 
up by the rank and file of the soldiery and the police. 
The truth of this statement can easily be shown. 
Reprisals undertaken by police or soldiers on their own 
initiative, conducted haphazard, and often on insufficient 
evidence and without proper deliberation, are apt to involve 
Innocent people, to punish the less guilty and to let the 
more guilty escape. They are also bound to be subversive 
of discipline and to make men excitable and impatient 
of what they may think unnecessary delay, though such 
delay may be essential. Therefore reprisals—hitting 
back —are the duty of the Government. Unauthorized 
reprisals, however, are sure to take place if a state 
of war exists, whether it exists in name or only in 
fact, if the Government fails in its duty. If the 
snipers in the trenches had been allowed to kill off our best 
men and no reprisals had been ordered by the authorities, 
or any schemes laid for the shooting of the snipers, the 
soldiers would have taken matters into their own hands. 
Even the best-disciplined soldiers and police, if the authori- 
ties are not vigilant to protect them in every possible way, 
will either give up fighting or else they will take the law 
into their own hands, It is useless to tell men who are 





being shot that there can be no effective hitting bacle 
because of this or that legal punctilio, or because the only 
people who could give sufficient evidence to secure convic- 
tion of the murderers would be afraid to give it, and could 
not indeed be expected to give it, because they would 
thereby be signing their own death-warrant. If there is 
real ground for such punctilio, though often there is not, 
except in the timidity of the authorities, then the law must 
be at once changed, and until it is changed the authorities 
must take action and trust to an act of indemnity. But 
remember, such action, pending a change in the law, must 
be made by the authorities openly and above-board, and 
not by perm#tting policemen or soldiers to make reprisals 
on their own initiative. Once more, reprisals in the sense 
of hitting back there must be, but they are the duty of the 
Government and the authorities, legal, administrative and 
military, and not of the men themselves. In the Defence of 
the Realm Act there is probably plenty of power to give 
provisional protection to the authorities, but if further 
legislation is considered advisable, as it most likely will be, 
then let such legislation be prompt, clear, and severe. 
The enacting of fresh legislation has indeed an advantage. 
It advertises to all the evil-doers the determination of the 
Government to punish ill-doing in Ireland, and not to let 
it be protected by punctilios and technicalities of various 
kinds. What are the exact methods which should be 
adopted cannot be dealt with by us to-day. They have 
been sketched by us before, and on some subsequent 
occasion may be elaborated. It is enough on the present 
occasion to say that their object should be to distinguish 
more easily and quickly between friends and foes. 

The insincerity and inconsequence of the attitude 
adopted by Mr. Asquith and his friends on the Irish 
question have been more than usually conspicuous in the 
Liberal leader’s recent speeches. We have no wish to be 
disrespectful to Mr. Asquith, and we are quite sure of his 
good intentions, but we say with conviction, the result of 
long and careful study, that he is always at his worst 
when he is dealing with Ireland. All the faults of the 
opportunist statesman with a House of Commons con- 
science show themselves in their naked ugliness. Mr. 
Asquith’s last speech on the Irish question is a really 
terrible warning of what appallingly dangerous results 
can be produced by those who practise the party politician’s 
favourite occupation of building on a foundation of para- 
doxes. If the Sinn Feiners and the body which stands 
behind them—i.e., the Irish Republican Army—were 
hard-headed, reasonable, steadfast people like the Boer 
farmers of South Africa, there would not be the slightest 
difficulty in making the kind of settlement with them which 
we have made in South Africa—a settlement which was 
never opposed in the Spectator, nor indeed by the majority 
of the Unionist Party. But what is the use of talking 
about an Irish settlement on the South African lines when 
instead of welcoming it as the Boers welcomed it the 
Sinn Feiners throw proposals for a settlement on the most 
advanced Dominion lines back in our faces not only with 
contempt but with the bitterest hatred? To pretend to 
find an analogy in South Africa and to use it as an instru- 
ment of party warfare, and to show the wickedness of the 
Unionist Party, as does Mr. Asquith, may be good party 
politics, but it is certainly nothing else. It does not take 
us one step nearer a Dominion solution, or indeed any 
solution, but only confuses the issue. Take, again, the 
utter unreality of what Mr. Asquith says about Ulster. 
If he had said what he now professes to say seven or eight 
years ago it is quite conceivable that the Irish question 
would have been settled. But he did not say it or anything 
like it. Instead he made preparations, or at any rate 
allowed his colleagues to make preparations, for invading 
Ulster, blockading and, if necessary, bombarding Belfast 
and forcing her to go under the Dublin Parliament. We 
do not bring up this matter lightly or in order to create 
prejudice, but when Mr. Asquith and his followefs talk 
about the Irish problem as they do it must be remem- 
bered. Certainly the people of North-East Ulster remem- 
ber it. In any case, we are not going to quarrel with 
Mr. Asquith, because even at the last moment he has 
found salvation as regards North-East Ulster. We will 
only point out to him that though he is doing right and 
justice by taking the line he now takes about North-East 
Ulster, and is at least in one point producing a scheme 
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which is not a paper scheme, but a possible scheme for 
Irish settlement, he is nevertheless getting not nearer but 
further away from that conversion of the Sinn Feiners 
into the loyal supporters of the British Empire of which he 
dreams. 

Mr. Asquith may of course know better what the Sinn 
Feiners want than they know themselves, but we think it 
unlikely. They tell us that they will not allow North-East 
Ulster to have that right of self-determination which they 
claim for themselves. They say this not merely rhetorically, 
but in terms of murder, arson, and the bitterest hatred. 
If Mr. Asquith were proposing to give the Sinn Feiners 
what they want, his proposal would at any rate be rational. 
He is, however, proposing to give them something which 
they emphatically declare they do not want. The 
Unionist scheme is at any rate not open to this objection. 
Though we support the carrying of the Bill, we know 
quite well that it is not giving the Sinn Feiners what they 
ask for or what they want. They want the right to pillage 
and oppress North-East Ulster as well as to govern them- 
selves in the South and West; and this they can never 
be allowed to do. Though we cannot give them what they 
want, we are going to make them, by our Bill, face realities 
and oblige them to accept the responsibility which they 
have claimed, as we have said, in terms of outrage. They 
have made for the British people the government of the 
South and West the most disagreeable of tasks; and it 
has become clear that it is the wish of the British people, 
whether rightly or wrongly we will not now dispute, to 
make the people of the South and West responsible for the 
government of that part of Ireland. At the same time 
the loyalists of North-East Ulster are to receive the rights 
and duties which we mean to impose on the South and 
West. Here let us say that if we were the Government 
we should be inclined to go further than their Bill goes. 
We would let the Ireland in which the majority of the 
people hate us go its own way entirely, provided full com- 
pensation is made to the loyalists of the South and West 
should they desire to leave their homes and businesses. 
Further, that part of Ireland which desires to go out of 
the Empire should shoulder its fair share of the financial 
burdens of the United Kingdom. Finally, proper guar- 
antee must be given that Irish ports and Tris waters can 
never be used for the destruction of the Empire. To an 
Irish Militia we have no objection. The Volunteers of 
North-East Ulster will be an adequate counter-balance. 
It must also be provided that the anti-British Ireland 
shall not be able to make treaties with Foreign Powers 
without our consent. 

Personally, we do not like such a solution. We under- 
stand its dangers, but we feel that when we give Dominion 
Home Rule to an enemy people we are really giving this, 
and we would as soon see it swallowed at one bite as at two. 
But though this is our view, we are not going to make 
& quarrel over it with the Unionist Party. It is obvious 
that neither the Unionists nor the moderate Liberals, 
like Lord Grey, would support anything so drastic— 
anything which could be called and would in fact be 
drumming the cruel and murderous people of the South 
and West out of the Empire. We do not therefore 
mean to press our proposal. What we must have at 
this crisis is unity and co-operation in the settlement of 
the Irish question, not fresh schemes. In brief, we must 
and shall support the Government’s Bill unless there is a 
= consent, which we do not expect, to adopt our 

mming-out scheme. 

What we have just said may almost be repeated in 
regard to our third point—the Ulster Parliament. As 
our readers know, we have urged for the last few years in 
these columns that the safest and best plan for the United 
Kingdom and for Ulster would be to turn the six-count 
area of Ulster into one or possibly two counties of England, 
andsto leave the matter at that. The drift, however, of 
Unionist opinion, both in the Government and appar- 
ently in North-East Ulster, has gone against us. In other 
words, it is too late to do the best, and we must do the 
next best. Though we think this unfortunate, it is perhaps 
not unnatural. What the North-East Ulstermen in effect 
say is : “ If we could absolutely and entirely trust the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, we should like best of all 
to remain in the bosom of England—part and parcel of her 
soil as of her blood. Bitter experience, however, shows 








rs 
us that we cannot trust our lives and libert 
pletely to the politicians of the United Rivka 
opportunists who — later throw us to the wolves and 
drive us out of the age of England in which we had 
been incorporated.” We do not for a moment believe 
in such fears, but we can quite well understand their 
existence. And the Ulster people add: “ If wo are given 
& Parliament of our own we can hold our libert i 
all comers. No one in these days would dare to destro 
a Parliament and a self-determined community after the 
had once been created.” It is, we confess, 9 bitte, 
humiliation to us to think that a body of people like the 
inhabitants of North-East Ulster should have come to 
such a decision, and should have such views and fears of 
the Parliament at Westminster. It is, however, no good 
to refuse to face the facts; and once more, we cannot 
pretend that we are surprised at the bitter fruits that hays 
grown from the indulgence in party strife, party sophistry 
party paradox. Mr. Winston Churchill and plenty of 
Coalition Liberals when they talk of North-East Ulster 
now talk of justice and loyalty to our friends, but wo 
cannot forget, nor can North-East Ulster forget, what 
was once their attitude. 

Before we leave these three features of the Irish problem, 
and the disagreeable things which we have been forced to 
say in regard to them, we cannot forgo a mention of the 
— made by Sir Edward Carson and reported in the 

ress on Friday week—.¢., October 15th. That speech has 
not had anything like the notice it deserves. It was 4 
brave, sound al statesmanlike speech; and though it 
did not contain the glittering flowers of political 
hypocrisy, it was throughout clear and honest. Sir 
Edward Carson spoke ‘ike a prophet, not a parasite, and 
told us not smooth things, but true things :— 


“ These too shall last while what delights the ring 
Flaunts and goes down an unregarded thing.” 





POLAND AND RUSSIA. 


T is well to know that the British and French Govern. 
ments are trying to restore peace between Poland 
and Lithuania and to adjust the dispute about Vilna. 
France has old ties with Poland which enable her to 
exercise more influence at Warsaw than we can claim, 
and the joint intervention may be effective. What the 
Allies need to impress on the Poles is the value of 
moderation. The Poles have many bitter enemies: the 
Germans, the Russians, the Jews and the International 
Socialists are all hostile to Poland and would willingly 
erase her once more from the political map. Yet the 
Poles have not grasped the necessity of making friends 
and conciliating those who are inclined to turn against 
them. We are profoundly convinced of the importance 
of an independent Poland. The politics of Europe have 
been warped for more than a century by the crime of the 
Partition Treaties which divided Poland among her three 
neighbours. A free Poland, supporting the small Baltio 
States on the one hand and Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania 
on the other, will form a useful counterpoise to Germany 
and serve as a model of Western civilization for backward 
Russia. But Poland’s future depends in no small degree 
upon her present attitude towards the Allies and the 
adjacent peoples. If she accepts the ruling of the Allies 
on doubtful matters, and if she shows consideration for 
the feelings of the neighbouring races and of the Jewish 
minority within her borders, Poland will acquire merit, 
as the Buddhists say, and greatly strengthen her position. 
But if she treats the Allies cavalierly—calculating that 
they can refuse her nothing because she is a necessary paW2 
in the diplomatic game—and if she rides roughshod ovet 
the other races because she is temporarily in the ascendant, 
Poland will assuredly have reason to repent. We cam 
make full allowance for the difficulties of the Polish 
Government. They have to deal with an excitable peopl, 
wholly unused to self-government and obsessed with racial 
and religious animosities against those who are not Poles 
and Roman Catholics. We can well understand that 
General Zeligovski’s troops, being Poles from Lithuan, 
resented the butchery of their friends by the Bolsheviks 
at Vilna, suspected that the Lithuanians had some han 
in it, and resolved to prevent future massacres by a 
and holding Vilna. But the Poles must realize that, 
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the support of the League of Nations, 


are to enjoy 
p= | of Great Britain and France in particular, they must 

y some respect to the Allies’ decisions. If Poland, 
, member of the League, repudiates the temporary 
frontier, assigning Vilna to Lithuania, which was laid down 
by the Allies, she oan hardly expect Lithuania or the 
Bolsheviks to have much regard to the rulings of the 

e. Allied diplomacy has been far from clear or 
oonsistent in regard to Poland, but in this particular case 
it has been unambiguous. Poland would be well advised, 
for her own sake, to repudiate General iy, ee in the 
most precise terms and to appeal to the League for a 

ful reconsideration of the Polish-Tithuania frontier. 
Pepe jonate observers would imagine that Poland 
roper, without the sparsely populated and highl 
Fbatable lands beyond the Niemen, is large Pres | 
already. 

It is something to the good that the armistice between 
Poland and the Bolsheviks has come into operation. 
The Russians are now at last freed from foreign wars and 
may devote themselves to their domestic quarrels. We 
shall now see whether Lenin and Trotsky can persuade 
the Red armies to fight against armies of fellow-Russians, 
who seek to free their country from the tyranny of the 
Moscow Communists. Up to the present General Wrangel 
in the Crimea has done more with the modest resources 
at his disposal than General Denikin and Admiral Koltchak 
contrived to do with the assistance of the Allies and America. 
Last spring his chances of even maintaining himself in 
the Crnmea were thought to be negligible. The Allies 
were concerned then to save the lives of his few supporters 
by an appeal to the Bolsheviks. But General Wrangel, 
working in his own way without any help from Great 
Britain and with only a formal recognition from France, 
has hitherto shown himself more than a match for all 
the Bolshevik armies that Trotsky could send against 
him. His guerilla tactics have baffled the Red com- 
manders. His raids upon one Bolshevik centre after 
another have prevented the enemy from concentrating 
for a regular attack upon the Crimean isthmus, and have 
replenished his own supplies at the expense of the Bol- 
sheviks. The breakdown of the railways under Communist 
administration must render it very difficult for Trotsky 
to maintain large forces in the field. General Wrangel’s 
raids are therefore doubly effective in promoting the 
disorganization of the Red conscript armies. The 
Ukrainians to the west appear to be co-operating with 
him and are said to have once more recovered the luckless 
city of Kieff. The Cossacks to the east seem to be on the 
eve of a new revolt, and further north in Saratoff the 
oem have risen against their oppressors. In White 
ussia @ new patriot army, which has been assisting the 
Poles, has just begun operations against the Bolsheviks. 
Thus Lenin and Trotsky are again faced with foes on three 
sides, and this time the foes are all Russians and mostly 
peasants. It’ looks as if the insurgent leaders have learnt 
wisdom from the failure of General Denikin and Admiral 
Koltchak, and have found a political programme in 
accordance with the views of the vast peasant majority. 
If that be so, they are certain to prevail in the end, for 
Bolshevism is frankly hostile to the peasant and disregards 
his belief in private property in land and in agricultural 
co-operation. The peasantry, having secured the land 
which they coveted, have hitherto remained passive 
observers of the Bolshevik rake’s progress, but when they 
begin to realize that they are to be exploited for the benefit 
of the so-called “ proletariat ” in the towns, they will soon 
finish with Bolshevism. The Allies cannot expedite this 
counter-revolution, which must be the work of the Russians 
themselves. 

It is clear that there will be no peace for the world until 
the Bolshevik rule at Moscow is overthrown. For the 
main purpose of Lenin and his confederates is to promote 
sedition and anarchy in other countries, and to this end 
they are dissipating the stored-up wealth of Russia. It is 
idle to pretend that they are a government of the ordinary 
civilized type, with whom agreements can be safely made. 
Mr. Lloyd George has twice made the experiment of treat- 
ing a Bolshevik envoy as if he were a man of honour, and 
he has twice been disappointed. Litvinoff last year and 
Kameneff this year employed their leisure in London in 
promoting revolutionary conspiracies, although they had 








both undertaken not to do so. It would be interesting 
to know how the £70,000 offered by Kameneff to the 
Daily Herald, and refused at the last moment by its direc- 
tors, has been used in the last few weeks, and how much 
of the stolen Russian gold went to promote Monday’s 
riot in Whitehall. Every Anarchist the world over is 
looking for a subsidy from Moscow, and until Lenin and 
his gang are overthrown or their hoards are exhausted, 
they will continue to be an international danger. We 
cannot help thinking that the Government, who must 
know a great deal about the Bolshevik intrigues, should 
take the | yee into their confidence. Publicity is the best 
safeguard against these Russo-Jewish plottings, which are 
the work of a very small minority in Russia and have the 
conscious support of still smaller minorities elsewhere. If 
there are prominent men in the Labour movement who are 
taking Bolshevik money, it would be to the interests of 
the Labour Party as well as of the community as a whole 
to have the facts made known, for we are sure that most 
members of the Labour Party would repudiate the hirelings 
of Moscow. The Bolsheviks, by their avowed hostility 
to all established governments, make it impossible for the 
Allies to enter into normal relations with them. It is 
noteworthy, for example, that while the Bolsheviks have 
promised once more, in deference to Lord Curzon’s vigorous 
a to release their British captives, they have care- 
ully abstained from promising to abate their violent anti- 
British propaganda whether in Europe or in Asia. That 
is to say, they avow themselves enemies of this country, 
while at the same time their dupes here clamour for “ peace 
with Russia.” It is not the fault of the British Govern- 
ment or of the Allies if the Bolsheviks cannot be admitted 
into the comity of nations. Trading with Russia is another 
matter. There is no reason why we should not sell Russia 
our manufactures, other than munitions, in exchange for 
her raw produce. The real obstacle to the resumption of 
trade lies in the fact that Russia has very little to export. 
Foodstuffs are scarce except perhaps in the South, and the 
timber cannot be taken to the ports for lack of a proper 
railway service. A Bolshevik newspaper, we see, states 
this week that while Great Britain has exported 31,000 tons 
of merchandise to Russia, the Bolsheviks in return have 
exported only a few hundred tons of flax and varnish, 
paying for the rest in gold. This is not a fruitful kind of 
trade. It is eceat moreover, that Russia’s exports 
will ever increase so long as the Bolsheviks remain in 
power, for, though they can destroy, they cannot recon- 
struct the old commercial system which fed the towns, 
supplied the peasantry with clothes and tools, and sent 
large quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials abroad. 
If our manufacturers and merchants can sell goods to 
Russia and obtain anything useful in exchange, they 
should be encouraged to do so. But the prospects are not 
hopeful, so long as the Communist tyranny endures. 





THE SOUL OF THE TERRORIST. 


ee cannot successfully stop a wrongdoer unless you 
understand what is his cause of action and how 
his mind works. 

Never forget that the Revolutionary, the Terrorist, is a 
Terrorist all through. His creed is to keep power by the 
force of Terror, by dreadful and sudden forms of death, 
by agony physical and moral. Fear is, he holds, the 
universal solvent. Even the fearless man, the man who 
dare face torture, can be overcome by the reminder that 
the Commissaries know where his wife and children live. 
But the Terrorist, just because he has made Terror his 
god, is full of Terrors, He is always thinking of the Counter- 
Revolution, of the avenger. The sound of the Tumbril is 
ever in his ears. The footsteps in the passage, the burst- 
ing in of the door, the night arrest, the firing party at dawn, 
walk up and down with him. He knows he isa doomed man. 
He has done things which he feels himself no one could 
forgive. What use is it, then, to think of compromise or 
making terms? Besides, has he not preached openly 
that only fools keep terms with enemies? There is but one 
road open, one chance of escape—to go on killifg, to make 
the Terror worse and worse, and so subdue the rising tide 
of opposition. But ah! he remembers it is a tide, and who 
can stop the tide? The longer Terror is maintained, the 
quicker the pace and so the end. It is too late; there is 
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only Death, and Death by the violence which was the 
Terrorist’s panacea. 

Whenever the Red Army has a bad day and the growling 
thunder of the Counter-Revolution reaches the Kremlin, 
these are the thoughts that burn with a dreadful saps | 
in the minds of Lenin, Trotsky, and the men who crouch 
beside and behind them. To prove that we are not exag- 
erating the Terrors of the Terrorist stands the speech of 
Frébert before the Inner Ring of the Committee of Public 
Safety. He demanded, but with a falter behind his scream of 
hate, “ La téte d’Antoinette.” His words must be closely 
pondered by all who want to understand the mentality 
of the Revolutionary when he is once launched on his 
career of upholding “the righteous principles of the 
Minority ” by terror and violence. The cruel lion-tamer 
dreams always of the day when the lion will no longer be 
cowed by the blood-curdling curse, the loud voice, the 
whip and the hot iron. Hébert’s specch was made on 
September 3rd, 1793, the day when the fate not only of the 
Queen but of the Girondists was sealed :— 


“He said :—‘I have promised the head of Antoinette. I 
shall go and cut it off myself if you ere slow in giving it to me. 
I have promised it cn your part to the sans culoties, who are 
demanding it, and without whom you cease to be. The instinct 
of the Republic makes them wish to unite themselves to us by 
this expiatory sacrifice, and yet you hesitate! But I will tell 
you one thing that will decide you. I cannot see light where 
it is dark; 1 cannot see roses when there are only daggers. I 
know not whether there remains to you any hope of the Kepublic, 
of the Constitution, or of the safety of your persons; but I 
know this: that if you have any, you greatly deceive yourselves. 

‘You will all perish. It cannot be otherwise. I do not know 
whether it has been well or ill done to bring the thing to wherz 
dt is, But there it is! 

‘Your generals are all betraying you, and they will all betray 
you. I should myself be one of the first to do it if I were a 
general of yours and a less conspicuous figure, and if I saw 
the chance of making a good bargain that would preserve 
my life. Be sure that Pache and myself and all the judges 
of the King cannot save her. 'Twould only be possible by 
changing the face of Europe, and that cannot be at present. 
The kings, if they seek to destroy us, will work themselves an 
ill that in twenty years’ time will destroy them. 

‘But we shall not perish the less. Franco will be conquered ; 
she will be humbled here and will submit herself there; be 
sure of it. 

* We shall all gerish, and those who have done like us. Tf they 
promised ug an amnesty they would not hold to it, because 
they could not keep it ; only you would be stabbed or poisoned 
instead of being quartered. We live for nothing but vengeance, 
and that may be immense. In dying let us leave to our enemies 
all the germs of their own death; end in France so great a 
destruction that the mark of it will never die. 


‘To achieve this you must satisfy the sans culottes. They 
will kill all our enemies, but to do that we must keep them at 
a white heat, and the only way is by the death of Antoinette. 
She is their quarry, the Brissotins are ours. It is the spoil of 
our enemies’ treasure-house. Remember that the way to make 
them dare everything is to persuade them of what I ery loudly 
to them every day: that in this crisis, whatever happens, 
their obscurity is their safeguard, and that we alone shall answer 
for everything. Therefore let them rally strongly to us because 
the profits are for them and the dangers ours. 


‘That is all I have to say, and now you know my opinion.’ 


With this he went out, not waiting a moment more. It 
was seven o’clock in the morning of the 3rd of September.” 


The story of how the speech was made and of how it came 
to be recorded and preserved is so wonderful that we feel 


we must retell it. The speech is contained in a report of 
the proceedings of the Secret Committee of nine, a sub- 
committee of the Committee of Public Safety. 

The Report was drawn up by the secretary of 
that Committee, and sent in a very roundabout way to 
Lord Grenville. In other words, the secretary of this 
secret and all-powerful Committee, the very mainspring 
of the Terror, was to all intents and purposes a spy of the 
British Government, and reported to them the doings of 
his bloodthirsty masters. The following letter from 
Francis Drake, the British Agent at Genoa, dated Novem- 
ber 9th, 1793, gives an account of the document we 
have just quoted: “I have the honour to enclose a detailed 
account of the sitting of the Committee of Nine on the 
znd September last. Your Lordship may rely on the 
authenticity of it as it was drawn up by a person who is 
employed as secretary to that Committee, and who conceals 
his real principles under the cloak of the most extravagant 
Jacobinism. Lord Mulgrave will explain to your Lordship 
the route by which his communications are transmitted to 





ae 
me. I humbly beg leave to observe to your Lordshi 
that if the enclosed paper should be ‘seen by o n 
except his Majesty’s Ministers, it might possibly Joad to 
a discovery which would be very fatal tothe writer of it.” 
The enclosure, entitled“ Bulletin No.1,” is dated Monday 
September 2nd—clearly a slip for September 3rd. jf 
begins by a statement that the Committee of Nine sat on 
September 1st from midday till six o’clock on the evening of 
the 2nd. It reassembled at eleven o’clock at night on that 
same day at its usual place, the house of the inept but none 
the less infamous Pache, and again sat, with that frenzied 
energy which Burke noted as one of the most dangerous 
signs of the Revolution, for some eight hours—i.e., till 
seven on the morning of September 3rd. 


The Report summarizes the various points discussed 
by the Committee, which covered an enormous number 
of subjects connected with the internal government of 
France and of Paris—-such as the Royalist counter-plots, 
It deals with foreign affairs of all sorts, including hopes 
as to the way in which the British Opposition was going 
to get the mastery over Mr. Pitt. Then follow allusions to 
Turkey, Spain, the guillotine, and finance. Towards the 
end we are told that the death of the Queen and of the 
Brissotins and those arrested on May 31st was agreed 
upon. ‘On the subject of the Queen, Cambon observed 
that Forgues said that they were in treaty with Brussels, 
Vienna, and Prussia on that subject, and that perhaps by 
alarming them, but putting off the judgment, they might 
greatly further their object. Heéraut, Barrére, Jean Bon 
St. André, and Hébert rose in fury against this proposition ; 
saying that to keep Louis XVII. [7.e., the Dauphin] alive 
served the same purpose in every way; that the blood of 
the Queen was necessary to associate the Revolutionary 
Tribunal with the Convention, and to make the town of 
Paris co-partner of the destinies of the Convention ; that 
the death of Capet was more especially the deed of the 
Convention, while that of the Queen would be the deed of 
Paris, of the Tribunal, and of the army of the Revolution.” 


Lastly, we are given the verbatim report of the speech by 
Hébert—-a speech made at seven o'clock on the morning of 
September 3rd. It is the whole of the Terror in little. 
We see the Terrorists not only caught like rats in a trap, 
but fully realizing and analysing the awful situation in 
which they were placed, with all its hopelessness and 
helplessness. The thought of the welter of blood and 
terror which they had created, and of the appalling 
mountain of human agony piled up by their own hands, 
literally maddened them. It made them incapable not 
only of pity and human feeling, but even of any intelligent 
effort towards self-preservation. They were petrified by 
the horror of their deeds. They turned the Gorgon’s 
head upon themselves. Heébert’s ery, from a heart over- 
whelmed by the bitterness of death, that they are all 
doomed and that nothing can save them, as we have 
shown, echoes like a dreadful chorus through his speech. 
They knew they must perish as miserably and as certainly 
as their victims had perished, and the thought went to 
their heads like wine. 

They were drunk, but not, as the world thought, with 
fanaticism. It was not the fury of political zealotry nor 
the lust of blood that made them kill men, women, and 
children, but the dread intoxication of despair. They 
had no illusions. They did not even for a moment think 
of themselves as martyrs or patriots. “ We must die, 
but let as many as possible die with us and share our 
agony!” That was their only consolation. Warm newly 
shed blood seemed a kind of anodyne. It was all very 
well to make speeches about liberty and tyrants and so 
forth in the Convention, but in the dreadful privacy of 
the Committee-room what could such empty pretences 
avail? There they must face the awful fact that each of 
them was ready and willing to betray his neighbour to 
death to save his own skin if only it were of any use. But 
even treachery could bring no succour. Even though 
they could make a binding agreement with the Powers, 
the Powers could not carry out the agreement. The 
world at large must inevitably refuse to endorse such en 
amnesty. Their crimes had doomed them to a punish- 
ment from which there was no escape. Had they known 
the Elizabethan drama, how the words of the bellman 11 
Webster’s tragedy would have come home to them! The 
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couplet describing the course of man’s life is exactly fitted 


to their case -— 
“His lifé a general mist of error ; 
His death a hideous storm of terror.” 

Why do we dwell on this exhibition of the soul of the 
Terrorist ? What practical use is there in seeing into his 
The practical use is immense. It enables us to 
deal with him. It shows us what things it is possible to 
ask of him and what not. We see, above all, how and why 
he is separated by his crimes from the humbler men who 
feel they have only been instruments and are not maddened 
py the sense that they have committed unforgivable crimes. 
Perhaps no crime, however it may need drastic punishment, 
ought to be regarded as unforgivable, but that does not 
affect the attitude of the half-mad Terrorist. His mindishis 
Let us realize this and endorse “ For necessary 


mind ? 


own Hell. 
action!” 








THE END OF SUMMER TIME. 

UMMER time has now only two days to run, and then 
S we must set the clock back. During the last few years 
we have shown a tendency to revert to the manners of our 
forefathers in the matter of going to bed and getting up. The 
altering of the names of the hours during the summer months 
has served to mask the experiment, and we hardly realize how 
early we all leave our beds. We have not, however, copied 
our ancestors in the matter of meal-times, or at any rate the 
brain workers have not. That is, of course, our breakfast and 
dinner times have changed by an hour, but they bear the same 
relation to our rising and retiring that they bore before we 
insisted that the law should aiter the clock. This great legal 
reform, by the by, seems to have been desired by sensible men 
for the last two hundred years. Addison, writing in 1710, 
laments the unaccountable disposition which he observes “ to 
continue awake in the night and sleep in the sunshine.” Not 
only is there “ hardly to be found in Great Britain a lady of 
quality who ever saw the sun rise,’ but “ modern statesmen 
are concerting schemes and engaged in the depths of politics at 
the time when their forefathers were laid down quietly to rest 
and had nothing in their heads but dreams.” ‘Two-thirds of 
the nation, he vows, “ now lie fast asleep for several hours in 
broad daylight.” He has written, he goes on, to a friend in 
the country to know if any climatic changes could be observed 
which might account for a wish to change the hours of sleep. 
But his friend has noticed no alteration in the habits of the 
sun and his “ poultry aro still as regular as ever.” <A few old- 
fashioned men among the gentry still (in the year 1710) dine at 
eleven and sup at six, as their ancestors, Addison remarks, 
have done since the Conquest, but they are getting fewer. He 
himself has seen the hour of dinner slip from twelve o’clock till 
three, and where it will end he does not know. Already many 
families have done away with supper altogether, and at best 
it has become but a light meal. At the Universities these 
meal-times were in his day still; observed and bear witness 
to “the hours of the whole nation at the times those places 
were founded.” English monastic hours would seem to have 
been somewhat later than these, but the Benedictine rule 
was the one most generally followed, and the midnight prayers 
probably necessitated an extra hour’s sleep in the morning. 

Addison greatly regrets the disappearance of supper, and 
would, we suppose, have been pleased with the modern custom 
which has so greatly increased the importance of the meal and 
A really “late dinner” is a meal of entirely 
modern origin. Thackeray wished “his Lucy” to get his leg 
of mutton “ready at three.” A little later in the Victorian 
era men dined at six, and dinner was not pushed on to 
eight o'clock till within the memory of middle-aged people. 
The constant pushing on of the heaviest meal nearer and 
nearer to bed-time, is, we think, a witness to the longer and 
longer hours during which the educated have found it 
necessary to work for their livings. The thought of a good 
dinner accompanied by beer or wine at three o'clock would 
seem to most professional men to imply extreme laziness. No 
one can work after such a dinner, at such a time, they would 
say; no one did work after it, except perhaps doctors and 
politicians, in the days of their grandfathers. The day ended 
earlier, and more leisure was taken as a matter of course. 
Gout was fearfully prevalent and drunkenness fearfully common. 
Surely very little can bo said for the custom. 

We cannot help doubting, however, whether the present plan 


called it dinner. 








of eating late, though in many ways so much more reasonable, 
will last. 
more inconvenient. Children must have a good meal in the 
middle of the day; and it is becoming more and more difficult 
for the housekeeper either to cook or to pay for two complete 
dinners, one to be partaken of at one and the other at eight 
o'clock. 
more to the poorer in standard of life, and already the evening 
meal is becoming a slighter affair. 
men and women dine at restaurants near to their work, and 
content themselves with a light supper at home when it is over. 
They do not eat a heavy meal at noon because they cannot 
work after it, nor at eight o’clock because they cannot get it ; 
and they take little or no alcohol at either because they cannot 
afford it. The result is that most of the brain workers do not 
eat more than about two-thirds of what their fathers ate, and 
one wonders what will be the result of the change. 
we may see a revulsion to a still earlier custom. 
imitate the meal-times which still prevail upon the Continent: 
The English “ good breakfast” may be given up and we may 
snatch a roll and cup of coffee in the early morning and sit 
down to a square meal at eleven or twelve. However good our 
appetites, we should not become so sleepy at that hour as we 
should at three or four o’clock, and the children might as well 
eat then as later if the schools would shift their time-tables a 
little. Tea at four and a non-meat meal at eight would possibly 
then suffice us, and certainly the work of the household, which 
just now falls so hardly upon the unaecustomed women of what 
we used to call the servant-keeping class, would be infinitely 
lightened. 
changed in this country under about a hundred years unless 
some expedient can be thought of to enforce it without an 
appearance of tyranny. 


In the absence of servants it must prove more and 


The richer middle class is approaching more and 


Vast crowds of young 


Possibly 
We may 


The difficulty is that no custom seems able to be 


It is not enough that a change should 
be generally desired. No alteration of clocks can help us here. 


We are faced with the problem of keeping hard-working men and 
women in full health with less money to do it on and less labour 
to put into the doing of it. 
in the past “we all ate too much,” but has that axiom been 


It is taken now as an axiom that 


proved by the war? Are the civil populations the better even 


for the very moderate amount of abstinence which those Years 
forced upon them? That we “eat too much’ 


’ 


was not the 
opinion of the very wise men who provisioned the army which 
won the war. Brain workers are, we are sure, at the present 
moment in danger of eating and sleeping too little. The public 
thought of a plan by which it could get more sunshine out of 
the day than it had grown accustomed to. We ought now to 
think of one by which the brain workers can get more food, 
more sleep, and more leisure. But, it may be said, such a 
change as you are suggesting would be made at the expense of 
Who can entertain guests at cleven o'clock in 


hospitality. 
But who 


the morning ? Certainly that would be impossible. 
can now afford to show much hospitality at a late meal which 
must be a large and complete one? Dinner parties among the 
poorer professionals are almost dead. They might, however, 
entertain pretty freely once more if the meal to which they 
invited their friends were the less important meal of the day 
and not of necessity a hot meal at all. 





SIGNS AND PORTENTS. 

MONGST the exhibitions of Applied Arts running in 
A London at the moment is the Exhibition of Household 
Things at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, which has been arranged 
by the Design and Industries Association, and the Daily Mail 
Exhibition of Village Signs. 

It must be said at once of the Daily Mail display that, though 
we are all agreed that the idea is an admirable one, most of those 
who go to see the show of signs will agree that its embodiment 
is very disappointing. I think the discerning reader will gather 
the kind of defect from which the Exhibition suffers by reading 
the first paragraph of the little pamphlet which is handed to 
him as he goes in :— 

** Wanderers of the highways end byways of this fair land of 
ours—pilgrims afoot or awheel—have deplored full many a time 
the waning of that spirit of local patriotism which in bygone 
days found its expression in the village sign.” 

Just such a spirit, a tang for which it is difficult to find a 
name, mars a great many of the exhibits. But there are 
exceptions ; for example, there is a delightful sign for Biddenden, 
‘Two Siamese-twin ladies in a sort of fantastic Elizabethan dress 
stand on the top of the signpost, carved and coloured, with the 
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long tassels of their caps coming down on either side to their 
feet, something like the handles of a Toby jug. Ware has a 
mark of interrogation; Upper Higham a delightful Beggar's 
Opera-like group of a masked highwayman on a horse, a 
terrified lady in a red domino, and a rich man grovelling and 
offering his money-bags. The whole, in enamelled copper, is 
to be seen against the sky in silhouette. A well-known training 
centre has the same sort of treatment, but here the figure of a race- 
horse and jockey are on a larger scale. Shalford has a highly 
coloured, imaginative St. Christopher of the same type. 

But some of the signs, or rather the sketches for them, are 
almost incredibly bad. In one instance, a sort of drawing- 
room water-colour of a vague, naturalistic wood with bluebells 
in it is seriously suggested as sign and emblem. Whitby—or is 
it Winchelsea ?—has an astonishing erection of masts, life-belts, 
nets, sardines, and other marine junk. It is the sort of thing 
ou which one expects to see the legend that it is “a present for 
a good girl.” 

The suggested signs for Earleston, Claygate, and Bitton are 
all in their several ways atrocious. One of the bright spots 
about the exhibition, however, is the judging. If one does not 
quite agree as to the order in which the prizes were given, 
there is no doubt but that the recognition went to the right 
exhibitors, due consideration having been given to the practical 
points involved. I mean that a village sign which is so heavy 
at the top that it will blow down in a severe gale, one whose iron- 
work will want constant oiling, lest it creak, one whose intricate 
woodwork will want frequent painting, is going to be a trouble- 
some inheritance for its village. The fact has been taken into 
consideration that a monument must be capable of looking after 
itself. It must be able to survive the régime of a careless set of 
villageelders. Butif the judging was good, I think that the terms 
of the competition must have been somewhat loosely drawn. It 
seems a pity, for instance, that there is not a single design 
actually carried out, not even a small model. The onlooker has 
to rely entirely on plans and drawings, media which are 
notoriously difficult for the non-expert, and even the plans and 
drawings are not always particularly clear. 

Much less ambitious is the Exhibition at Whitechapel, of 
“things designed primarily to serve their purpose,” but I am 
not sure that among the saucepans and toasting-forks, table- 
knives and log baskets, hardware and pudding-basins we do 
not find more real aesthetic satisfaction than in the village 
signs designed primarily for beauty. In the preface of the 
catalogue the Council enter a caveat. Two objections, they say, 
may be raised to the exhibition : one, that the collection is small, 
and two that some things are included in it which are contrary 
to the declared ends of the Association. But their answer is 
that when there are a large number of things to exhibit there 
will be no need for the propaganda of the Design and Indus- 
tries Association. As for the things which cannot claim to be 
beautiful, the explanation of their presence is that they are the 
simplest and best that can be had for the price, and until the 
public has persuaded the manufacturers to produce better 
goods still at a price possible for ordinary people, such wares are 
the best that can be had. In choosing the household utensils 
the aim has been to get things adapted to their funetions, 
easy to clean, strong, and of simple, agreeable forms which 
suit material and purpose. 

In the crockery the goal has been rather more definitely 
aesthetic, though the tendency has been to select things of simple 
shape, because they are less brittle; to avoid flutings, raised 
ornaments and unnecessary twistings, because these things often 
disguise bad shapes. But ceramics, unlike fabrics which 
honestly compels one to admit are generally more serviceable 
in neutral tones, can run riot in their colour. Bright colours will 
not fade or wash outof china, and so in these exhibits the gaiety 
is generally produced by colour. A good example of the added 
charm which good colour gives to ordinary utensils are a lemonade 
set, glass tray, tumblers and glass jug by Messrs. Heal which 
are decorated by coloured bands. A thing entirely for use, 
but which is at the same time comely, or what in commercial 
circles is generally called ‘“‘of handsome appearance,” is a 
kitchen cabinet, which seems to me a really practical example 
of its sort, a good many of these devices being snares. The 
model rooms by Messrs. Heal, Harrods, Arding and Hobbs, 
and Oetzmann are perhaps a little disappointing, though 
heaven knows they are far above the usual commercial article 
in aesthetic value and, we imagine, not of outrageous price. 
In the catalogue introduction it is claimed that all the 
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wardrobes and heavy pieces of furniture are well raised from the 


floor to make cleaning easy. I submit, as a practical housewif 
that it would have been even better to have them standing oa 
solid base, under which dusting would not be necessary, > 
raising them from the floor valuable space is lost, and no duties 
at all is better than easy dusting. It is rather interesti . 
to note the characteristic efforts of the different firms whose 
work is shown in the Gallery. Unquestionably Messrs: Heal 
lead the way at present, though Selfridge’s and Harrods seem to 
be working out designs of their own on thoroughly sound lines, 
and it is pleasant to see Messrs. Oetzmann making so marked 
a move in the direction of practical beauty. The posters 
designed for Messrs. Derry and Toms, “ posters of free design 
and straightforward reproduction,” are delightful. 

One may suggest to the D.I.A. that they should allow those who 
are unable to go to Whitechapel to send for a catalogue of the 
Exhibition, which is, with its suggestions for the bettering of 
many of the articles enumerated, an able and readable little 
piece of aesthetic criticism. M.A 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
——<___ 
THE CITY AND THE STRIKE. 
(To THe Eprror or rae “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—The City has taken the materialization of the long- 
threatened coal strike with a good deal of philosophy, 
This cannot be attributed to the fact that the strike had 
been expected at the present moment, because it had not, 
the postponement of the trouble some three weeks ago 
having been followed by a fairly general belief that the 
miners had adopted a more reasonable attitude. But 
while the City had not expected the coal strike at the 
present moment, it had long been felt that a point would 
come when the unreasonable demands of Labour must 
necessarily produce a situation something akin to that 
which has now arisen. 

Now that we are actually “up against” this great 
strike it may be well that I should give you the views of 
responsible bankers and business men in the City with 
regard to it, because it is often in times such as these that 
the public is prepared to give heed to such views which 
at other times, and under ordinary conditions, pass un- 
heeded. 

In the first place, then, it may be said that, assuming 
for the moment that the coal strike were of long duration, 
it is the view of the City that even the more sensational 
organs of the Press have probably on this occasion under 
rather than over-stated the magnitude of the financial 
disaster involved. Every section of the community 
would in time be involved in direct financial losses, while 
the chaos occasioned by such a vast area of unemployment 
must inevitably produce social and political complications 
into which I need not enter. Already the first effect of 
the strike upon our national credit has been seen in a heavy 
fall in the Foreign Exchanges, so that during the past 
week the value of the British pound as measured in 
American currency has fallen to under 14s. The Con- 
tinental Exchanges have also moved against us, and in 
the event of any prolonged industrial crisis and stoppage 
of production it follows that not only shall we have to pay 
heavily in terms of prices for necessaries imported from 
abroad, but we shall pay a further heavy toll by reason of 
the adverse exchanges resulting from impaired credit and 
reduced exports. Moreover, and looking further ahead, 
the National Revenue would be so seriously affected by 
any prolonged coal strike that in the next Budget we 
should see some further drastic demands upon the tax- 
payer. 

Not only, however, is there little to be gained at the 
present juncture by anticipating horrors which we must 
all trust may not materialize, but at the time of writing 
the opinion, rightly or wrongly, prevails in City quarters 
that a settlement of the strike will be reached very shortly, 
and some journals, it will be noted, have even gone out of 
the way to recommend a settlement on lines which would 
virtually mean a surrendering by the Government to the 
demands of the miners. It is on this particular point, 
therefore, rather than on the effects of a prolonged strike 
itself, that I desire to give you the current views of the 
City. 
In no quarter more than Lombard Street are the probable 
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effects of a prolonged strike more clearly recognized ; 
equally in no part of the country is a compromise with the 
miners more gravely apprehended. What does this 
mean? Does it mean that, irritated by the frequency of 
industrial disputes, the financial world is crying out for some 
“fight to a finish” between Capital and Labour? Not 
at all! Men with vast business interests at stake cannot 
afford the luxury of heroics of that character. When, 
therefore, the City is gravely apprehensive that the strike 
mav be immediately curtailed by anything approaching 
to surrender on the part of the Government, it is clear that 
the apprehensions must be based upon strong practical 
grounds of business. The City, in short, believes that 
while a great strike would mean an appalling financial loss 
at a moment when we could ill stand such affliction, the 
continuance of increased consumption and diminished 

oduction which hitherto have been the outcome of every 
surrender to the demands of Labour must lead us sooner 
or later direct to insolvency. 

Many of the ills from which we are now suffering are the 
inevitable result of the war, but there are two cardinal 
offenders whose actions are largely responsible for the 
full extent of our troubles. One offender is the Govern- 
ment, which by its reluctance to reduce expenditure, 
or to relax its control of private enterprise, is doing 
much to minister to continued inflation, high prices, and 
diminished output. The other offender is that section of 
the wage-earners which by its demands for higher wages 
and shorter hours at the moment when increased pro- 
duction at lower cost is urgently called for is preventing 
all possible chance of improvement in the situation. Con- 
cerning this section, however, there is one mitigating 
circumstance which cannot be urged in the case of the 
Government—namely, ignorance. In the recent dispute 
the miners have shown that the question of increased 
production moved them not a jot, and they no doubt really 
imagine that if they can secure the increased wage they 
would be advantaged to a corresponding extent. Those 
who are not ignorant, however, know that unless production 
were enormously increased, the time would soon arrive 
when the increased wage would carry the wage-earners 
no further in purchasing power than the lower wage, and 
fresh demands would again arise. 

In other words, nothing but attacking the causes of the 
present economic troubles and social unrest can possibly 
bring about real improvement, and it is just here that 
the crux of the whole difficulty becomes apparent. Bankers 
and men of business are well aware, and have intimated 
to the Government publicly and privately, times without 
number, that there can be no improvement in the situation 
without economy on the part of the consumer and greater 
industry on the part of the producer; but the lead has 
yet to be given by the Government in reducing its national 
expenditure, because it is the magnitude of that expendi- 
ture, and especially the excess of outlays over tax revenue, 
that are largely responsible for the inflation which produces 
the high prices. To the warnings of the business world 
has now been added the report of the Brussels Committee 
on Currency and Exchange, endorsed by no fewer than 
forty different delegates, pointing out to their respective 
Governments the imperative need for economy in the 
national expenditure. 

So long, however, as the general public itself fails to 
perceive the necessity for this particular reform, it is to be 
feared that it will not be forthcoming. The wage-earners 
failing to comprehend the position imagine that all will 
be well if wages are advanced; and hitherto the Govern- 
ment, not merely pursuing the line of least resistance, but 
seeking popularity, has practically endorsed that view by 
its readiness in acceding to demands for higher wages and 
shorter hours, knowing all the time that those demands 
Were inconsistent with the real requirements of the situa- 
tion. What is the result? Misled by this easy com- 
pliance into the belief that the country is over-weighted 
by prosperity, instead of being afflicted with financial 
adversity, not only do the demands of Labour become 
increasingly insistent, but at the first sign of distress in 
the shape of unemployment we get outbursts such as 
that experienced in Whitehall on Monday last. Nor is 
the situation improved, but worsened, by the Government’s 
semi-control of some of our greatest industries, because 
Ministers are no longer able to adopt with effect that rédle 





of complete impartiality which in former times they were 
able to adopt when disputes arose between employers 
and employed in purely private enterprises. : 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that, anxious as the 
City may be that the oan strike should be of the briefest 
duration, it is even more anxious that the lesson which it 
brings should be gripped by Government and people, for 
only so can there possibly be hope of a settlement which 
will make for the prosperity, happiness and safety of the 
entire community. I am painfully aware that the per- 
sistence with which I have had to deal with these questions 
affecting Labour and Output throughout the country 
must be wearisome to many of your readers, but in my 
first letter, which appeared in your issue of the 6th March, 
I expressed the opinion that for some time to come all 
ordinary questions pertaining to Stock Exchange and 
Money Market affairs would be submerged in the great 
social and economic problems arising out of the war, and, 
unfortunately, those expectations have been amply ful- 
filled. Nevertheless, patience and perseverance will see 
us through these troubles, as they did through the still 
greater troubles and difficulties of the war. But if it 
was necessary then for the nation to pull together when 
confronted with a common danger, there is even greater 
need for such co-operation to-day, when the issues at 
stake are more subtle and more complicated than those 
which were involved in the straightforward task of 
repelling the attacks of a foreign foe—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, October 20th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} 

MANUAL WORKERS AND THE COST OF THE WAR. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Siz,—In the latest statement of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, which is signed by Mr. Frank Hodges, it is 
claimed that the miners are entitled to the extra 2s. a shift 
for which they have now gone on strike because of the increased 
cost of living. Without dwelling on the fact that the strike 
was not, in its inception, a claim for wages to meet, this 
increased cost, but was to absorb some half of the suppositi- 
tious profits of the industry, it should, I think, be pointed out 
that it is impossible for every member of the community to 
have income increased by the extra percentage in the cost of 
living. The public has become so accustomed to wage demands 
being “ justified ’” by such increases, that it has almost come 
to think that any demand made on this ground should be 
granted. It has apparently overlooked the fact that any war 
entails years of suffering and hardship. Even the most cursory 
reference to history will reveal this. And since the war 
through which this country has recently passed been 
without parallel, it can, I think, be assumed that these years 
of suffering must be more intense; also that they may be for a 





has 


longer period. 

Take, for example, certuin specified 
cotton, hosiery, jute, woollen, worsted, linen, silk, lace bleach- 
ing, brick, glass, pottery, carpet, boot, and shirt; and it is 
found that there has been an increase in wages, since the week 
ending July 25th, 1914, of from 106 per cent. (lace) to 211 per 
cent (cotton). The average increase in all the trades I have 
mentioned is 177 per cent. We have it on the authority of the 
Board of Trade Index Figures that the cost of living has since 
July 25th, 1914, increased by 161 per cent.—I speak with the 
latest figures available before me—and it consequently follows 
that in none of the industries which I have mentioned does 
the manual workers 


industries such as 


upon any of 


the cost of the war fall 
engaged in them. 
As regards the coal-mining industry, in 1918 the average 


wage per head was £82. During the June quarter of the 
present year 1,179,000 persons earned £66,570,000. As the inclu- 
gion of the Easter and Whitsun holidays in this quarter leads 
to an unduly large proportion of loss of time, this figure 1s 
equivalent to an annual total of about £272,000,000 sterling, 
which is equal to an average of £232 per head. Thus the all- 
round average increase per head, as far as the workers in and 
about the mines are concerned, is in reality 183 per cent., 
despite the fact that the output of coal has decreased 24 per 


cent. per annum. 
As regards the railwaymen, in 1913 the wages paid were 


£49,000,000 


sterling; the present wage 1s equivalent to 
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£167,000,000 sterling, and 23 per cent. more people are employed. 
The average increase per person works out at 166 per cent., 
and it is safe to say that each railway man is, on the average, 
doing 15 per cent. less work than in 1913. If I remember 
rightly, the cost of living, as defined by the Ministry of Labour, 
was on July Ist, 1920, 152 per cent. higher than on July Ist, 
1914. It is evident, therefore, that in July last, despite all the 
loss of wealth caused by the war, the work-people in all but 
three of the industries which I have mentioned had very 
materially improved their position, and were not paying any 
part of the cost of the war. Assuming that the numbers 
employed pre-war are the same as to-day, I believe that the 
aggregate wage bill of these workers will be found to have 
increased from £251,600,000 in pre-war days to £701,000,000 now. 
In other words, the “ excess wages ” in these trades and indus- 
tries is £450,000,000, which is practically equal to the excess 
profits of all the industries in the country. 

The influence of direct taxation on the income of the working, 
ond what I might term the intermediate, classes is trifling: 
on the other hand it is very great on that of the middle and 
upper classes. I do not say that this is other than it should 
le. The point-I do wish to emphasize is that it is time that 
thove who cannot claim to be included in the last-mentioned 
classes should recognize that they also should contribute 
towards the cost of the war. Is it right, in view of the facts 
which I have mentioned, that they should persist in wage 
«claims? Is it right that the miners should now be demanding 
another 10s. a week? I do not for a moment decry the wonder- 
ful efforts of labour during the war to help to free this country 
from the tyranny of a continental autocracy, but at the same 
time I do suggest that the manual workers should now recog- 
nize the fact that even as they took a hand in defeating our 
enemies they should also now take a hand in bearing their 
fair share of the cost which that effort entailed to the country 
as a whole. From figures before me—figures which I believe 
have been accurately compiled—I find that the net income 
after payment of direct taxation of the working and inter- 
mediate classes has risen from £1,338,000,000 sterling in 1913 
to £3,700,000,000 sterling in the present year; while that of the 
upper and middle classes has during the same period risen 
enly to £1,300,000,000 from £890,000,000. Allowing for the 


different number of persons concerned, I believe that the 


average net income of the latter classes, after paying all direct 


faxes, which will ultimately be paid or payable in respect of 
the incomes concerned, has increased by less than 20 per cent. 
And the cost of living, as we all know, has increased by 161 per 
cent. Is this just? Is it not time that everybody realized 
that the burden of shouldering the expenses of the war must 
he borne by all? Is it not time that wage demands, such as 
those now made by the Miners’ Federation, should cease?—I 
am, Sir, &., Harotp J. Broven. 
Common Room, Middle Temple. 





THE IRISH REBELLION, 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—It is interesting to see that politicians in England are 
now turning their attention to matters which people who have 
lived in Ireland and watched the progress of events have been 
familiar with for years. Apparently Mr. Lloyd George has 
begun to realize that the refusal of every possible form of Irish 
Government (whether it is called Home Rule or Republican) 
to pay anything towards the War Loan will place England in 
an uncomfortable position. Captain Wedgwood Benn inquires 
who has suggested an Irish Navy. It is hard to say who first 
suggested it; but the outlines of the scheme were explained 
by the Rev. Father O’Flanagan (an influential and eloquent 
priest) in a lecture delivered by him in the City Hall at Cork 
in 1915. The meeting was a crowded one, a large number of 
priests and local politicians being present; a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer was proposed by one priest, seconded by another, 
and carried enthusiastically. The reverend lecturer explained 
that he looked forward to seeing Ireland an independent repub- 
lic in alliance with Germany, able to use the harbours as sub- 
marine bases, from which they could rush out and destroy the 
commerce of England. As to the idea of compelling all the 
young men of Ireland to serve in the Republican Army, it 
has already been discussed by some of the county councils. 

As I am writing, I may add that matters in this country 
are going on much as usual. Where the English papers got 
the idea from that people are growing tired of the domination 
of Sinn Fein and disgusted with the murders I have not the 
slightest notion. The murders, which are evidently planned 
by the leaders of the Republican Army, go on the same as 
ever, and the priests go on urging young men to join that army. 
It is easy for people living comfortably in England to denounce 
the cowardice of those who do not come forward to give 
evidence; but what would be the use of doing so? For in- 
6tunce, supposing that I had recognized the leader of the party 





. Sa 
who raided my house a few nights ago. If I were to inform 


the police and the man were arrested and brought to trial. hj 
relations would all come and swear that he had hever left a 
house that night. In one sense I could not blame them . 
is part of their religion that a false oath is justifiable if mad 
for a good cause. The result would be that the man tro 
be acquitted. Then (even if I survived until next year bee 
would not be probable) the Home Rule Bill will come inte ee 
and the Republican party will form the Government. T} we 
have already announced that giving information to the Pers 
tyrant is treason against the Republic, and will be peuiea 
accordingly; the English Government would not interfere a 
my being murdered would be a purely local matter. line 
bodies are going on passing resolutions denouncing the bigotry 
of the people at Belfast in making a man’s chance of earnin, 
his living depend on his political or religious views ™ 
County Council of Wexford have given notice to their pain “ 
and veterinary surgeon that they will be dismissed sales 
they resign their offices as justices of the peace; and dis. 
pensary doctors throughout Nationalist Ireland are veceivine 
similar notes.—I am, Sir, &c., Unionist ; 


as it 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

[To tHe Evitor or tre “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—By the time this letter reaches you we shall be almost 
if not aJtogether, at the end of our electoral campaign in the 
United States. In the interest of that good understanding 
between the English-speaking nations which most inte ligent 
men in America earnestly desire, it is of great importance 
that the result should not be misunderstood in England. I 
shall not attempt to prophesy, but perhaps you will allow me 
to point out some possible meanings of the alternative result 
which may be of interest to your readers. The attempt has 
been made to treat the election as if it were solely a popular 
referendum on the question whether the United States shall 
join the League of Nations. But it is far more than this, It 
would be unfair to the people of the United States to expect 
them to lay aside all other questions of national policy to 
determine a single matter which concerns foreign relations, 
Our quadrennial election is a judgment on the policy of our 
administration such as may be rendered any day in your House 
of Commons on a test vote. But in this election it is more 
than this; it is a choice between two theories of governmental 
action. Shall we have a President who holds in his hands the 
power of controlling the legislative as well as the execntiye 
functions? That is the theory on which President Wilson has 
worked, and under which he claimed to represent the people 
of the United States at Versailles without taking either them 
or their representatives into consultation. That is, of course, 
the theory of the Principate. It worked in Rome because 
Roman society was founded on the service of slaves. I]t cannot 
work in America under modern conditions. But the election 
of the Democratic candidate might give it a new lease of life 
for a while. The President is the real fountain of appointive 
authority, and in the normal course of events the new Presi- 
dent will have the appointment of the 
supreme court. His character and the probable course of his 
appointments are therefore of supreme importance to our 
people, so much so that even the League of Nations is a 
secondary consideration. 

In regard to the League, the adherence of the United States 
under the present constitution cannot be expected under the 
administration of Mr. Cox for at least two years from next 
March, as more than a third of the Senators hold over who 
are opposed to ratification. If Mr. Harding is chosen, the 
whole matter is thrown open for reconsideration, with the 
assurance that the United States will not guarantee the 
boundaries fixed by the treaties negotiated at the end of the 
war, nor surrender its initiative in regard to action on inter- 
national disputes. But that need not mean that we are 
indifferent or merely self-regarding. We must settle our own 
household affairs first, for that is what our elections are for. 
And should the Republican party elect a President and a 
working majority of both houses of Congress, that would mean 
that our foreign policy would be determined by the duly 
elected ropresentatives of the people, and not by the decision 
of a single thought and will.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Isaac Ocpen RankIy. 

“The Congregationalist and Advance,” 

14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., October 9th. 


several justices of 





JEWS ON JEWS. 
[To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your Jewish correspondents may find food for reflection 
in the following extracts :— 
“T sometimes think that, when I retire from my profession, 
I may do something for Judaism, but it will be on lines very 
different from those of Claude Montefiore, for I am convinced 
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that Judaism will never be the religion of a monotheism which 
js to supplant Christianity. it is essentially a religion for 
a particular race; deprive it of this characteristic .and of its 
historic garment and you make it cool, lifeless and insipid. 
The late Arthur Cohen, K.C., quoted in the Jewish Guardian, 
Oct. 15, 1920. 

“J¢ Christendom abandons the folly and the wickedness of 
antisemitism, Jewry will be willing to think more accurately 
and more wisely about the founders and the sacred books of 
Christianity.”—Mr. Claude G. Montefiore, Jewish Guardian, 
Oct. 15, 1920. 

“No one, for instance, would call a child of Japanese or 
Indian parentage a person of English nationality on the 


strength of being born in this country, and the same considera- 
tion is applicable to the Jews.”—Jewish World, Sept. 22, 1915. 


“Jews who pretend they can at once be patriotic Englishmen 
and good Jews are simply living lies. Tite patriotism of the 
Jew is merely a cloak he assumes to please the Englishman. 
_Mr. B. Felty in Jewish Chronicle, Dec. 8, 1911. 

“Judaism is not a religion merely, like Catholicism or 
Protestantism; it is a brotherhood, a race if you like; and 
that it will remain so long as there are two Jews left in the 
world.”—Joseph Dulbey, M.D., J.P., in Jewish Chronicle. 

«The horror with which thousands of our Russian-born 
youths regard the idea of service in the British Army must 
not be attributed to mere reasons of personal slackness, it has 
deep moral foundations.”--W. Jabotinsky, Jewish Chronicte, 
June 30, 1916. 

{ J. WH. Ciarxe. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 








BUREAUCRACY AND SALARIES. 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spsctator.’’) 
Sir,-My attention drawn to the article entitled 
“Bureaucracy and Salaries” that appeared in your issue of 
October 9th, and to the attack which you imply therein on the 
honour of the Civil Servant. It has long been a tradition of 
the Civil Service that its members perform their official duties 
regardless of their personal views or interests, and that tradi- 
tion I maintain stands as high to-day as ever it did. The sug- 
gestion which you quote with evident approval from Ways and 
Means—namely, “It does not require much imagination to 
picture the pressure which must be brought to bear by the 
staffs of the eighty departments of Government upon their col- 
leagues of the Cost of Living Section of the Ministry of Labour 
and the enormous incentive which these latter must have to find 
every excuse for pushing up the Official Index Figure ” 
gross libel. I doubt if many Civil Servants know who precisely 
are engaged in compiling the statistics from which the Index 
Figure is deduced, and am quite sure that the statisticians in 
question do their work without a thought as to the possible 
effect it may have upon their individual salaries. Equally 
reprehensible is the suggestion made that the senior and junior 
officials forming the two sides of a Civil Service Whitley Council 
You say 


has been 


—is a 


enter into collusion to raise one another’s salaries. 
that “‘ The interests of both senior and junior officials are the 
same. Both of them naturally want their salaries to be raised. 
The senior officials thus become judges in their own cause and 
the taxpayer suffers.” 
mental ignorance of the constitution of the Whitley Councils 
in the Civil Service. No agreement on any financial question 
can be reached by the two sides of any Council without Treasury 
sanction, which is by no means lightly given. So high is the 
sense of public duty among Treasury officials that other Civil 
Servants often say hard things of them, especially if they do 
not see eye to eye on some question of increase of salary. It 
is not irrelevant to note that members of the Civil Service 
Arbitration Board, who are outside both the Civil Service and 
the Government, and who may therefore be supposed to repre- 
sent the views of the general community, and particularly the 
business and industrial world, have often given awards appre- 
the utmost which the Treasury had felt 


The passage quoted betrays a funda- 


ciably in excess of 
justified in offering. 

As regards the article generally, I may point out that most of 
the premises are faulty, if not entirely incorrect, and the argu- 
ments based upon them consequently fall to the ground. You 
clearly admit the possibility of error; it is difficult therefore 
to understand why you did not take the trouble to expend the 
trivial sum necessary to secure from H.M. Stationery Office 
the requisite papers, which would have given you full informa- 
tion. In particular, the March number of the Labour Gazette, 
the official organ of the Ministry of Labour, contains a full 
account of the scope and method of compilation of the statistics 
used in determining the Index Figure of the cost of living; 
there is no mystery or guesswork about it. The statement that 
“ Every time that the Ministry of Labour announces an increase 
f five points in the Index Figure 1-26th is added to the salary of 
ur publie servants ” It should be 1-26th of the 
bonus, which is always less than the salary except in the case 
f those in receipt of a basic salary of not more than £160 per 
annum. Moreover, the revision, whether up or down, takes 
place peri »dically and is based on the average for the previous 


is not correct. 








period—at present four months, but from March next six 
months. You draw a touching picture of professional men 
carrying on, “still keeping a servant or two and still sending 
their boys and girls to reputable schools,” and imply that they 
do it by tightening their belts; whereas in actual fact they do 
it by raising their fees or securing an increase in salary., In 
conclusion, may I express my regret that on the mere ipse dizit 
of an unnamed and ill-informed correspondent a journal of so 
high a standing as the Spectator should have lent itself to a 
wanton and baseless attack on the honour and prestige of a 
highly efficient and industrious body of public servants?—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. F. Hersert Sairu, 

ee grins Hen. Sec., Society of Civil Servants. 

[We have not attacked the honour and prestige of the Civil 
Service. We have simply drawn attention to the obvious 
dangers of a scheme under which their salaries rise automatic- 
ally with the increase of a purely artificial Index Figure 
calculated by members of the Civil Service. Our correspondent 
is sadly misinformed if he supposes that professional men, or 
indeed any other section of the community except the miners 
and the railway servants, have any similar means of evading 
the burden left by the war.—Ep. Spectator.] 








(To tHe Epiton or tae “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—If the figures given by “One of the Bureaucrats” in 
your last week’s issue correctly represent the amounts paid to 
Civil servants, it describes a state of affairs which makes the 
non-bureaucrat take notice. During the war many manufac- 
turing concerns were controlled by the Ministry of Munitions 
(bureaucrats), and after increase in 
and wages were granted to manual workers, the managerial 
staffs of these concerns were not allowed to receive increases 
whilst “controlled,” except with the sanction of the Ministry, 
his usual increase being limited to 10 per cent. war bonus on 
salary, and salaries were not allowed to be increased. Highly 
trained managers and others receiving salaries, say £600 to 
£1,000, had to and still have to do with a total salary and bonus 
of £660 and £1,100, against the bureaucrat’s £600 4- “only ” 
60 per cent., and £1,000 + ‘‘ only ” 54 per cent. 

Such people are therefore much more badly hit by increased 
costs than the bureaucrat, yet they have the pleasure of know. 
ing that it is out of the taxes they pay that the Civil servants 
(‘* Masters ” can arrange their own 
increases) receive grumblingly such bonuses and further ‘in- 
There 


though increase bonus 


seems more correct if they 


creases as are revealed in your correspondent’s letter. 
are many professions where increased remuneration falls far 
short of the Civil Service scale, without, in any 
pension to look forward to.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Not One or THE Bureaucrats. 


most 


cases, 


{To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—It may interest you to know that a 
Council was recently faced with aedemand from its employees 
for the same large increase of salaries that had been given to 
Civil servants under the ingenious Index Figure scheme. The 
Council, which had already accorded its staff very generous 
treatment, declined to yield to this fresh demand. It was 
pointed out that there was no reason why the Council staff 
should be freed from all the burdens of the war, in the shape 
of dearer living and higher taxes, which fell upon the rate- 
payers. Discontented members of the staff were invited to 
resign if they felt that they could not take less than the full 
equivalent in current values of their pre-war salaries. No 
RATEPAYER. 


c 


certain County 


resignations were tendered.—I am, Sir, &c., 





{To THe Epitor or THE ‘* Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of October 16th there is a letter signed 
“ One of the Bureaucrats.”” He says the Civil Servant is very 
hardly hit, &., &c.; a pre-war income of £600 is now apparently 
£978; but take the case of one who is obliged to live on a pre-war 
income—a life interest of £600 per annum (funds invested in 
railways—a great anxiety—or in some industry equally benefi- 
cial to the community); he or she cannot touch the capital and 
has none. Life interests are charged for Income Tax on the un- 
earned scale, which in the case of small incomes is an injustice. 
If hardship or suffering count, these unfortunates—a numerous 
class—are paying for the war.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tired oF Bureavcrats. 





THE RHINE. 


** SPECTATOR 


THE HORROR ON 
{To THe EpiToR OF THE 
Sir,—A correspondent in your issue of October 2nd seems ins 
Morel’s charges against 


I am not prepared to 


clined to give credence to Mr. E. D. 
the French native troops on the Rhine. 
say that every French soldier, white or coloured, is a Galahad, 
but I am sure that the Germans have deliberately exaggerated 
any misdeeds that may have occurred. 
During the war many thousands of 


coloured troops, 
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Senegalese, Malagasies and Tonkinese, were camped in 
Southern France. ‘Their conduct, by all the evidence of the 
inhabitants, was excellent. There was no theft, and very little 
immorality. 

In the occupied area of Germany there are now very few 
French African negro troops, but many Moroccans, who are 
French citizens. They are fierce-looking men, often a good deal 
fairer than Southern Frenchmen, and they excite no remark as 
they walk about the German towns. The Germans feel that it 
is a humiliation to have these Moroccan troops in occupation, 
ami the French are not sorry to find that the Germans are 
humiliated. But France employs the Moroccans on the Rhine 
solely because ehe has not enough white troops for the work. 

The tales of outrage which Mr. Morel accepts from his 
German friends need to be investigated. From all I heard on 
the Rhine such tales were rarely, if ever, substantiated. I 
am assured that the German local authorities themselves have 
contradicted such allegations and even praised the conduct of 
the French troops.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 


ITALY AND AUSTRIA. 
{To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

S1r,—The following piece of news contained in a recent number 
of Fede e Vita, the organ of the Italian Students’ Christian 
Movement, throws a bright light on the character of our Ally. 
The state of destitution of most of the students of the Austrian 
Universities having become known in Italy, a fund is being 
raised in the Italian Universities to help those needy ones 
among their secular enemies. Among the supporters of the 
fund are the University Catholic Association and the Univer- 
sity Anti-clerical Acsociation. This is practical Christianity.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. 8S. Verscsoyie. 








Risbane, Kircubbin, co. Down. 
“OPAL WHITELEY’S DIARY.” 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 


Sir,—I have been reading the review of Opal Whutelcy’s 
Diary in your issue of October 16th. The rhythm and sound 
of the sentences in the extracts given remind me of a novel 
published a year or so ago, which was said to have been 
received through a medium from the spirit of a dead woman. 
I wonder whether “Opal Whiteley” grew up to write Hope 
Trueblood|—I am, Sir, &c., M. C. S. 





BLINDED SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ HOSTEL. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—I have just received the gratifying intimation that the 
ex-Servicemen of Yeadon, near Leeds, have decided to devote 
the bonus of 5s. a head granted to them by the United Services 
Fund to the benefit of their blinded comrades of St. Dunstan’s. 
I gather that a sum equal to 5s. a head for every ex-Service- 
man in every borough has been sent to the Chairman of each 
Borough Council, and that all over the country meetings are 
now being held to decide th@ best manner in which to expend 
the fund thus created. The ex-Servicemen of Yeadon, in 
voting that the £216 allocated to them should be sent to 
St. Dunstan’s, have set an example which I trust may be 
followed in many other localities. 

The training and re-education of soldiers who paid in the 
gervice of their country the terrible price of loss of sight still 
proceed on a large scale. In addition to the men who came 
to us straight from hospital, twenty-three thousand men were 
discharged from the Army on account of damaged sight, and 
from this large number men whose vision has entirely failed 
them continue to reach St. Dunstan’s in a steady stream, ang 
will undoubtedly continue to do so for a long while to come. 
The results of training at St. Dunstan’s are supremely success- 
ful; men who were apparently industrially incapacitated are 
earning good livings in a great variety of trades and occupa- 
tions. May I ask that you will be so good as to find space for 
this letter, for I am eure that its publication will decide many 
other groups of ex-Servicemen to do as their comrades of 
Yeadon have done, and enable my colleagues and myself to 
continue to carry out adequately the obligations which we have 
laid upon ourselves in regard to the restoration to normal life 
of men who have suffered for us the terrible deprivation of 
loss of sight?—I am, Sir, &c., Arrsor Pearson, 

Chairman, Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee. 

St. Dunstan’s, Hanover Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 





“SPECTATOR” AT THE OUTPOSTS OF 
CHURCH AND EMPIRE. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,—You will, I am sure, be glad to know that through your 
kind insertion of Mr. Coles’s letter in your issue of October 9th 
I have already ten offers of the Spectator for missionaries. I 
hope it may bring you at least as many new subscribers.—I am, 
Sir, &., Dora Maconacaie. 


(May we again remind any of our readers that Mrs. 


THE 








ara. 
Maconachie (Ivanhoe, Portland Road, East Grinstead) wil] } 
glad to receive (especially with stamp for reply) effers a 
forward any papers? She will then place the friend at home in 
touch with the worker abroad, but papers must not be sent : 
her address or the C.M. House.—Ep. Spectator.]} ” 








POETRY. 





NOUS N’IRONS PLUS AU BOIS. 
Berter stay at home 

Now the evening’s come. 

A little breeze blows chill 
Westward, across the hill... 
The pale young moon is shy 
And hidden. Dear one, why 
Not be satisfied, 

For we are tired? Bide 

Here, and shut the door; 

T’ll make a little more 

Fire. 

The beech boughs hang so low, 
The dry leaves whisper so, 

The great trees lean and press 
So close in the darkness. 

No nightingale will sing; 
Only the black bat’s wing 
Whirs; and the fairies’ bird, 
The night owl, can be heard. 
And in the dim starlight 
Your face is changed and white... 
Come closer to the bright 


Fire. 


Perhaps when we had stood 

One moment in the wood, 

They’d call, and you would go 

And where I’d never know! 

Or, in a breath, alas! 

A century might pass 

Like wind blown through the grass... 
And creeping home again, 

No ashes would remain 

Of our fire. J. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
wtth the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked *‘ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 
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THE THEATRE. 


«THE GREAT LOVER,” BY LEO DITRICHSTEIN AND 
FREDERICK AND FANNY HATTON, AT THE 
SHAFTESBURY. 

Tae Great Lover was a baritone of international reputation, 
who played Don Giovanni on and off the stage at the age of 
about fifty. He was a cheerful soul who meant no harm, but, 
like Macheath, “loved the sex” which incidentally pursued 
him and his glamour indefatigably. The play transports us 
into a world of opera, all the characters being Wagnerian tenors, 
Press agents, sopranos or dressers; and it is, I think, this 
transportation, the really ably achieved atmusphere of the play, 
which produces our enjoyment rather than its story, which is 

so slight as to be almost incidental. 

This is emphatically a play at which to be punctual, for the 
best part of it is the really diverting First Act, in which the 
unfortunate Mr. Stapleton, the manager of the Gotham Opera 
House, New York, is besieged by the vociferous and diversely 
preposterous demands of his company. Madame Giulia 
Sabattini, the Italian prima donna, insists that the Opera 
season shall be inaugurated with Aida, because “I am great 
in Aida; I will not sing in Don Giovanni first, I will sing secondly 
jn Don Giovanni.” Carl Losseck, the Wagnerian tenor, comes to 
throw up his part, because his country-woman, Madame Treller 
Beinbrich, insists on bringing her horrid little dog to rehearsals. 
The Basso Buffo is outraged because somebody else has a star 
over his dressing-room and he has not. Jean Paurel as Don 
Giovanni (Mr. Maurice Moscovitch) will not sing in the same 
cast as Madame Sabattini, an old flame with whom he has 
quarrelled—and besides, there is no couch in his dressing-room, 
and “ when I sing, I always take massage before the performance, 
and the massage I will not take on the floor.” 

An extraordinarily talented cast gives us these stirring 
interviews in a variety of languages, which seemed to my 
bewildered ears to range through French, German, Russian 
and Italian, and to include all possible combinations of these 
languages with each other and with English. 

The whole of the next act takes place in the unduly long 
interval between the acts of Don Giovanni, where, by the by, 
the “ music and applause off ” are quite unusually well rendered. 
But for the undue length of the act, the effects are extra- 
ordinarily vraisemblable. In the last act we get a straying from 
the light comedy note, which is perhaps not altogether happy. 
For example, Miss Ruth Mackay makes Bianca Sonino, a figure 
from Don Giovanni’s past, a little too like Death in Everyman. 
But the authors have had the good sense to make the play 
end on a repetition of the light comedy motif which does 
something to weave into the fabric even the piece which does 
not seem to me to belong. Unfortunately, the two “ juvenile 
leads” are very amateurishly acted, but as a set-off to this 
Mr. Maurice Moscovitch is admirable. Though a still more 
extravagant type suits him better, he very properly refrained 
from several rather tempting opportunities of over-acting and 
rant. 

Mr. Morton Selten as the manager, Miss Beverly Sitgreaves 
as the Italian prima donna, and Sig. William Ricciardi as the 
Italian conductor are to be congratulated on their extra- 
ordinarily good performance. 





“COLUMBINE,” BY COMPTON MACKENZIE, AT THE 
KENNINGTON THEATRE (Twetve Days ONLY). 
Ir was the rudest shock! I am not an extreme Compton 
Mackenzieist, but I had read and esteemed Carnival. My 
companion had not. So I told her the story in the Kennington 
tram. We were therefore all attention to the little touches 
that led up to the tragedy. The waywardness and selfishness 
of the young dilettante sculptor who does not love his ballet 
gz] enough to marry her; Jenny Pearl, of the Orient Theatre, 
with the peroxide hair and the Brixton accent, who holds 
him so much too closely in her fastidious heart; the noisy, 
cheerful tea-party, the squalid “ dressing-room of the first line 
girls of the Orient ballet”; Jenny’s disconsolate adventure 
after she has been jilted; her unhappy cynicism, and her 
rejection of the temporarily repentant sculptor. (‘‘ You can’t 
mess up a girl’s life like that, and then come and say you’re 


In the second act the young soulptor knocks the head off his 
clay model of Columbine. That is just what Mr. Mackenzie 
has done to his plot and his psychology. The brains are gone. 
Everything led up to the head—the dénotiment, he has knocked 
it off, and so made the rest of the story nonsense. But the 
play has good points. Its local colour is most convincing, a 
good deal of it is moving, much of the rest amusing. It is 
decidedly a play to see. I prophesy that if the trial at Kenning- 
ton proves a success, and a West End theatre can be found 
for it, certain emendations will be made, the first act and 
the waits will be cut down, the lighting of the tea-party scene 
will be rather bright instead of dim, and the ballet girls in the 
third act will be given much more “ business.” Why can’t 
they really do their hair and make up? And how about that 
end ? Why should it be assumed that the theatre-going public 
is fifty per cent. sillier than the novel-reading public ? Won't 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie provide us with bath-towels for our 
tears and trust us with the real end ? TaRn. 


BOOKS. 
silicic 

MEN AND WOMEN.* 

On some September morning we may awake to find the 
lawn white with mushrooms. On examination some of them 
prove to be puff-balls. So is it in the world of books. 
There is just such a sudden crop of books upon women and the 
relations of the sexes. Of the three under review, two are by 
men and one by a woman. One could imagine Mrs. Elinor 
Glyn’s contribution! forming a most congenial text for 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. It is a book that would give him renewed 
confidence in the truth of his dictum that woman is the hunter, 
man the hunted creature; and is a book so unambitious, so 
practical, so matter-of-fact, that, but for a universal conviction 
that the opposite is the case, Mr. Shaw’s resultant sermon must 
prove completely convincing. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Orlo Williams aim higher, and are 
therefore less competent, because their books have some preteti- 
sion to be works of art, if not of philosophy. Probably male 
readers will prefer Mr. Arnold Bennett’s treatise,? for though 
both are agreeably full of epigrams, Mr. Arnold Bennett's is 
undoubtedly more frivolous, more modish and more “up to the 
minute”; but we believe that most of his own country-women, 
though they may praise, will not altogether like his book. It is 
almost impossible to say what it is that they will dislike, certainly 
not his remarks on the superiority of man as far as intellectual 
and physical vigour are concerned. Perhaps some of his women 
readers would say it was because his attitude was French. 
They would know but would be unable to explain what they 
meant by this rather mystic phrase. Perhaps this would be a 
rough translation of their thoughts: Mr. Arnold Bennett, like 
most Frenchmen, seems to be so absorbed by his interest in the 
difference between men and women, that he loses sight of the 
equally interesting phenomenon of their resemblance. We 
think that many women will want to reply to his book in some 
sort of adaptation of the lines in Barrack Room Ballads :— 

‘** We ain’t no thin red ’eroes but we ain’t no blackguards too, 

But single men in barracks most uncommonly like you.” 
The Frenchman says unalterably that Mankind is divided into 
two groups—male and female—whereas in England we are much 
more inclined to think of them—according to our habits and 
inclinations—as clever and stupid, golfers and non-golfers, 
progressives and conservatives, or, even in this year of grace, 
as being in or not in Society. 

Mr. Orlo Williams’ book * is more specifically concerned with 
his own country-women than is Mr. Arnold Bennett’s, and he 
has a very good passage which illustrates our point on the degree 
of sex-consciousness in English girls and those of other nation- 
alities and the cause of the difference :— 

* Little French girls, for all the superficial strictness of their 
bringing up, are, apparently, never allowed to look on the 
world with any other eyes than the eyes of the woman. Our 
English girls learn to do this quickly enough, but at least they 
are allowed to begin their lives in perfect innocence. If they 
pay for this by seldom acquiring the last fine shade of attractive 
femininity, they gain in the frankness and fearlessness which 
are the gift of our incomparable English nursery ways. The 


bloom then fostered never entirely departs, no matter how 
experience may try it. ‘To the last the English woman remains 


(1) Philosophy of Love. By Elinor Glym. London: G. Newnes. [2s.] 
(2) Our Women. By Arnold Bennett. London: Cassell and Co. (78. 6d. net.) 














sorry.”) And then, in this preposterous play, Mr. Mackenzie 
goes and makes it end happily ! 


(3) The Good Englishwoman. By Orlo Williams. London: Grant Richards 
| (7s. 6d. net.) 
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a sociable being with whom one could potentially set off 
on a walking tour, an inconceivable enterprise with a French 
one or an Italian, who have learnt the grammar of passion 
and of its imitations young, to be obsessed with it always, while 
the English girl has been absorbing the grammar of health, 
ef goodfellowship and of games.” 

Sut on two topics Mr. Arnold Bennett is as sound as is 
Mr. Orlo Williams. They are agreed first that the “ flapper” 
is not a creature to be condemned unheard, and secondly upon 
the great advantage of all girls being brought up to a 
profession. ‘‘ The present change in girls,” says Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, “has been gradual; it is entirely explicable; and 
it is a change from the less natural to the more natural ” :— 

“The present change in girls signifies a rapprochement, a 

fraternisation, of the sexes. ‘The modern girl, startling though 
the is to the grey-haired lady, behaves more in accordance 
with human instincts than the grey-haired lady ever did in 
girlhood; and she has quite as much real dignity. Indeed, 
it may be argucd that she has more real dignity. She can 
meet the male companion in a hundred matters on common 
ground. Their mutual interests are not confined to passion 
and pleasure, but stretch over about two-thirds of life. Their 
intercourse is freer, fuller, saner, more amusing, more serious, 
and less perverse.” 
No parent with adolescent daughters to bring up ought indeed 
to fail to read what Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Orlo Williams 
have to say on this subject, and on the advantages to her body 
and mind which have accrued from the dropping of the idea that a 
woman must necessarily be a parasite. “For, alas! a huge 
number of ancient girls are still being educated among us. 
The grey-haired lady smiles upon these as the real girls, the 
normal girls, the only nice girls, but they are not normal.” 

Every girl so brought up runs a 30 per cent. chance of being 
in a humiliating position from the ages of forty to eighty. 
Ti such a girl does not marry she not only loses a great happiness, 
but is also inevitably doomed to appear as a failure. She has 
been educated only to be a part of a whole, while there was still 
ro certainty that the other component of a family was forthcom- 
ing. Has it not been held to be one of the greatest of virtues 
in Phidias that he carved the statues that were to stand in the 
pediment of the Parthenon, complete, in the round? Finished 
them as though they were to have an independent existence 
apart from the building? Phidias knew where his statues were 
going; parents do not know in the least what will be the ultimate 
niche which their daughters will oceupy. 

But though we agree with much of their preaching, and 
admirable as are the two books in many ways, it is disappointing 
to find that neither author appears ever to have heard of Co- 
Education, or Psycho-analysis, two subjects upon which their 
opinions would have been particularly interesting and dpropos, 
We should like to have heard, for instance, what was the effect, 
in Mr. Arnold Bennctt’s opinion, of co-education upon the charm 
of women, and—in the view of Mr. Orlo Williams—upon their 
characters. Both of them consider, to some extent, what are the 
differences in mind and temperament between the sexes. They 
are obviously primitive differences, and though not, we think, 
anything like as marked as Mr. Arnold Bennett would have us 
believe, undoubtedly they exist. Man slew the beast, woman 
transformed it into a dinner and a coat. Surely some psycho- 
analyst or other has applied his mind to these problems, and it 
would be interesting to hear his conclusions in the matter. But 
even granted these two defects, growing girls and their parents 
should certainly not miss the two books. 





THE HITTITES.* 
De. Cowtey has written a highly interesting little book on the 
Hittites, in which he sums up cautiously what is known about 
that ancient people, and attempts to decipher the mysterious 
script which is attributed to them. It is less than half a century 
since the first Hittite inscriptions were copied at Hamath in 
Syria, and set Professor Sayce and other scholars on the track 
of a lost Asiatic civilization. Other scattered monuments were 
discovered later, and then in 1906 Winkler unearthed at Boghaz- 
Keui, north-west of Yozgad, in Northern Asia Minor, the archives 
of the Hittite State, written in cuneiformon clay tablets. A few 
years after, Mr. Hogarth, with Mr. Woolley and Colonel Lawrence, 
began to excavate near Jerablus, where the Baghdad railway 
crosses the Euphrates, and uncovered the remains of the southern 
Hittite capital of Carchemish. The lucky find of the Tell el 
Amarna letters had already thrown light on the troubles of the 


* (1) The Hittites. By A. E. Cowley. The Schweich Lectures for 1918. 
London: H. Milford, for the British Academy. {68. not.}—<{2) Hittite Seals, 
tith Particular Reference to the Ashmolean Collection, By D, @, Hogarth. Oxford : 
@t the Clarendon Press. (73s, 6d. net.) 











‘ninth century before Christ. 


i. 
Egyptian Empire in Northern Syria about the year 1400 p,o, 
The Babylonian and Assyrian records yielded evidence for a 
later period. The careful study of small Hittite antiquities 
such as the numerous Hittite seals in the Ashmolean Museum 
which Mr. Hogarth has now described in an important and 
suggestive treatise, has confirmed or modified the purely historical 
deductions. Meanwhile the philologists have been hard at work 
with no very definite results as yet, on the puzzling inscriptions— 
an unknown language written in incomprehensible signs. Hitt ite 
may be read some day with as much case as Babylonian cunej- 
form or Egyptian hieroglyphs. Yet a good deal is now known 
about the Hittites. In the second millennium before Christ 
they were a great power in central Asia Minor, from the Black 
Sea to Cilicia and Northern Syria. We may perhaps think of 
them as playing the part which mediaeval Burgundy played in 
Western Europe as a middle State between great French and 
German rivals. Egypt and Mesopotamia were incessantly 
striving for dominion over Syria, when the Hittites came down 
from the north and claimed the fertile land for their own. About 
1950 B.c. they were strong enough to make a raid on Babylon 
itself, and apparently looted the temples and carried off the 
statue of Marduk, the city’s tutclary deity. Five centuries later 
they were engaged in desperate wars with Egypt, ending with a 
great battle in 1280 B.c. at Kadesh on the Orontes, in which 
Rameses If. claimed the victory, though he found it expedient 
to cede Syria to the vanquished. The Israelites found some 
Hittites in or near Canaan. Four more centuries had passed 
when we find the Hittites engaged with the rising power of 
Assyria, which gradually assumed the mastery. Carchemish 
fell in 717 B.c., and the Hittites faded out of history. 

It may be asked whether the rise and decline of the Hittites 
made any difference to the world. Dr. Cowley supplies a 
plausible answer. We may regard this obscure race, who were 
not Semites, and who came perhaps from the Caucasus—their 
turned-up boots are those of mountaineers, not plain-dwellers— 
as forming a barrier to protect Western Asia from the Semitic 
flood pouring westward out of Mesopotamia. Sargon of Accad 
washed his spear in the Gulf of Alexandretta in the year 3800 B.c. 
If his successors in Mesopotamia had been free to roam over 
Western Asia, it is conceivable that the eariy Greeks of Ionia 
would never have had the chance of developing their small city- 
states which were the cradle of our European civilization. The 
Hittites, on the other hand, were unable to retain their hold on 
the Western seaboard because they were fully occupied in 
defending their Syrian settlements against the menace from the 
east and from the south. It is possible that their northem 
capital of Boghaz-Keui had to be abandoned about 1200 z.c., 
and that their power was thenceforth centred in Northern Syria 
at Carchemish. Dr. Cowley connects with this the tradition that 
Troy was taken by the Grecks in 1184 B.c., and suggests that 
the Trojans or Dardani were beaten because their Hittite 
allies could no longer protect them against the European 
invaders. 'These speculations must not be taken too literally as 
yet, but they serve to fit the Hittites into the historical scheme 
dimly known to us. It seems that the Hittites were not all of 
one stock. The monuments show two distinct racial types, 
some with long heads and others with round heads. Further, 
while at the northern capital cuneiform was used, with very 
little hieroglyphic, at Carchemish nearly all the inscriptions are 
in the strange hieroglyphs, far more primitive than the Egyptian, 
which await a precise interpretation. On the disappearance of 
this powerful race D:. Cowley can say nothing. To the modern 
mind it seems incomprehensible that a people who played a 
great part in history for fifteen centuries at least should vanish 
utterly. Yet many other races, older and younger than the 
Hittites, have lost their identity in the same way. Where are 
the once mighty Assyrians, the Carthaginians, the Goths, the 
Vandals, the Huns ? When we remember, on the other hand, 
that the Chinese, the Grecks and the Jews can trace back their 
racial traditions to the days when the Hittites were ruling at 
Carchemish, we can see that races differ widely in their power 
to survive and that their endurance is strengthened if they have 
a spiritual religion or a great literature. 

We can offer no opinion on Dr. Cowley’s experimental inter- 
pretation of some Hittite inscriptions, though it is interesting to 
see how a well-equipped philologist grapples with the problem 
by comparison and conjecture. The Hittite hieroglyphs were 
apparently developed a generation or two before the Phoenicians 
—if the credit was theirs—invented an alphabet in or about the 
But it is uncertain whether the 
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hieroglyphs were alphabetic or phonetic, and some of them 


were mere symbols which might mean anything. Mr. Hogarth’s 
study of Hittite seals leads to more definite results because it 
is based on immutable principles, as applied by an archaeologist 
of great experience. The clumsy little objects, adorned with 
apparently meaningless scrawls, which he and Sir Arthur Evans 
collected, prove, when they are arranged and classified, to throw 
a great deal of light on Hittite civilization. Marked changes of 
style and workmanship point to political changes of importance. 
The growth of Assyrian influence in Hittite art, for example, 
suggests the increase of Assyrian power at the Hittites’ expense. 
In or about the ninth century B.c. Mr. Hogarth detects a new 
style, graceful and refined, both in Hittite and in Assyrian 
monuments which he traces not to any Assyrian Renascence, 
but to the influence of the Greek art of early Ionia. Cilicia and 
Northern Syria must then have served not merely as centres 
of trade between East and West, but also as the introducers of 
early Greek art to the great States on the Euphrates and Tigris. 
Ezypt, too, and Minoan Crete and Cyprus had a share in the 
development of Hittite art, though the Assyrian influence was 
always the strongest. Mr. Hogarth shows how narrow as yet 
are the limits of our knowledge of this fascinating subject, 
and how much there is to be done by the trained archaeologist 
with a spade in Asia Minor and Syria. 





>i 
Vi% 


THE DAYS BEFO YESTERDAY.* 

Lorp Frepzric HAmtinron’s second volume of reminiscences 
He has seen much of the world, he writes 
well, and he has a kindly humour. No one could take offence 
at anything in his lively and amusing book. As a child of six 
he was allowed to lunch with his parents, the late Duke and 
were then, about 1865, living at 

The Duke was a strong Conser- 
His “ curiously 


js as good as the first. 


Duchess of Abercorn, who 
Chesterfield House, Mayfair. 
vative, and Disracli was a frequent visitor. 
impassive face, with its entire absence of colouring, rather 
frightened ” the smali boy. But the Duchess was the sister 
of Lord John Russell—-or, to speak accurately, Lord Russell, 
as he received his peerage in 1861—who had become head of the 
Whig Ministry on the death of Lord Palmerston. He was “a 
very tiny man who always wore one of the old-fashioned high 
black satin stocks up to his chin.” “TI liked him,” says the 
author, “for he was always full of fun and small jokes, but in 
that rigorously Tory household he was looked on with scant 
favour,” Another relative who frequented the house was Lord 
Aberdeen, who bears the odium of the Crimean War: — 

“Lord Aberdeen had a most unfortunate skin and complexion, 
and in addition he was deeply pitted with small-pox. As a 
result his face looked exactly like a slice of brown bread, and 
‘Old Brown Bread’ he was always called by my elder brothers 
and sisters, who had but little love for him, for he disliked young 
people and always made the most disagreeable remarks he could 
think of to them.” 

The small boy was thus initiated into the higher circles of politics, 
His mother—whose thirteenth child he was—had seen George 
the Third driving through London. She had been at Carlton 
House, which was demolished in 1826, and remembered how her 
small brother, at a children’s party, went up to the King and 
remarked, with the terrible candour of youth, “I knew that 
your Majesty wears a wig, but I’ve been told not to say anything 
about.it, so I promise not to tell anyone.” As a girl of twelve, 
she had danced before George the Fourth at the Pavilion at 
Brighton. In after life she was the intimate friend of Queen 
Victoria. The author at the age of seven was taken to Paris 
and there met the aged General de Flahault, who had been 
Napoleon’s aide-de-camp and the friend of his step-daughter 
Queen Hortense (Beauharnais). It is odd that a man now living 
should have heard from a survivor of the Grand Army an account 
of the burning of Moscow and of the terrible retreat in the 
winter of 1812, 

The Conservative Ministry of 1866 appcinted the Duke of 
Abercorn Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, so that the author as a 
boy of nine spent his holidays at the Viceregal Lodge and 
thoroughly enjoyed the excitement of a threatened attack by 
He remembers acting as a page at the Viceroy’s 
Drawing-room. In those days the Viceroy was expected to kiss 
every lady who was presented. At the end of the long ceremony 
the author noticed that his father was prematurely aged, for 
“the powder from eight hundred cheeks and necks had turned 





the Fenians. 
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his moustache and beard white.” Lord Frederic Hamilton was 
with his family in the Irish mail train which met with disaster 
near Abergele in 1868—an accident that is still remembered in 
North Wales. When he went to his preparatory school—Mr. 
Chittenden’s at Hoddesdon—the author was fitted out by an old 
governess in the style of her youth, with a velvet tunic and a 
velvet cap instead of Etons and a silk hat, and had to face the 
jeers of the whole school. He says that the head-master was 
always talking of a model boy who had been at the school some 
twelve years earlier and who was sure to have a brilliant future ; 
Mr. Chittenden was a shrewd judge, for his paragon was Mr. 
Balfour. Parents should note the author's remarks on the 
Spartan regimen at this school, where the boys had meat only 
once a day and had no fires except in the schoolroom and yet, 
so far as his memory serves, were all in perfect health. Children 
of his gencration, in all classes, expected and received less 
consideration than the children of the present day and were 
apparently none the worse. From Hoddesdon the author went on 
to Harrow. He recalls an exciting moment at a luncheon in the 
Quirinal, when Queen Margherita, whose brother, the Duke of 
Aosta, had been his schoolfellow, innocently remarked, “I am 
told that Harrow is the best school in England.” The British 
Ambassador and several other English guests were old Etonians 
and “contravened her Majesty’s obviously true statement with 
great heat, quite oblivious of the fact that it is opposed to ail 
etiquette to contradict a crowned head.” The Italians present, 
on discovering that their guests were merely debating the merits 
of two schools, were “ more than ever confirmed in their opinion 
that all English people were hopelessly mad.” From Harrow 
the author went abroad to learn French and German before 
entering the diplomatic service. His account of his year with 
a French legal family at Nyons in Dauphiné is charming. It 
is a pity that English boys are not more frequently sent to French 
provincial homes, where the French character is seen at its best. 
Lord Frederic Hamilton used to go on circuit with the local 
judges and he once spent a few days’ “ retreat” in the Trappist 
monastery at Aiguebelle—a curious and interesting experience. 
After leaving Nyons he went to Brunswick, about 1875, when 
the smaller German towns still had the homely ways of 
Goethe’s time and found their pleasure in music and the 
drama. Even then, unfortunately, the schoolmasters were 
preaching the crude which has brought 
Germany to ruin, but they had not yet dominated German 


“ 


Pan-Germanism 


society. 

The author touches on his early diplomatic experiences at 
Petrograd and elsewhere and describes in some detail his life 
at Ottawa and Calcutta with his brother-in-law Lord Lansdowne, 
who was successively Governor-General of the Dominion and 
He declares that he was the first man te 


Viceroy of India. 
The best story 


introduce ski into Canada, in January, 1887. 
in the book relates to the Near East 

“In a certain Balkan State which I will refrain from naming, 
the inhabitants are also confirmed souvenir-hunters. At 
dinner-party at the British Legation in this nameless State, one 
of the Diplomatic ladies was wearing a very fine necklace of 
pearls and enamel. A native of the State admired this necklace 
immensely, and begged for permissiog to examine it closer. 
The Diplomat’s wife very unwisely unfastened her pearl neck- 
lace, and it wes passed round from hand to hand, amidst loud 
expressions of edmiration eat its beautiful workmanship. At 
the end of dinner the Diplomatic lady requested that her necklace 
might be returned to her, but it was not forthcoming ; no one 
knew anything about it. The British Minister, who thought 
that he understood the people of the country, rose to the 
occasion. Getting up from his chair, he said with a smile, ‘ We 
have just witnessed a very clever and very amusing piece of 
Now we are going to see another little piece of 
conjuring.’ The Minister walked quietly to both doors of the 
room, locked them, end put the keys in his pocket. He then 
placed a small silver bowl from the sideboard in the centre of 
the dinner-table, and continued: ‘I am now going to switch 
off all the lights, and to count ten slowly. When I have reached 
ten, I shall turn on the lights again, and hey presto ! Madame 
de ——’s necklace will be found lying in that silver bowl!’ 
The room became plunged in darkness, and the Minister counted 
slowly up to ten. The electric light blazed out again, there was 
no necklace, but the silver bowl had vanished ! ” 


tv 


legerdemain. 


The author remarks with surprise on the many changes in travel 
and in social habits that he has seen in the course of little more 
than sixty years. His confident assertion that “it is to the 
cigarette that the temperate habits of the twentieth century 
are due ” is possibly true of one class but not of all. He may be 
right in saying that “nicotine knocked port and claret out in 
the second round,” but cigarette-smoking has not checked the 





* The Days before Yesterday. Ty Lord Frederic Hamilton, London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. [12s. 6d. net.] 


drinking of spirits, 
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ROUSSEAU AND ROMANTICISM.* 
Tae work before us is one that will give great pleasure to lovers 
of good literature, and especially to those who have made a 
study of Rousseau’s works. Mr. Babbitt is a most admirable 
definer. We may point to the very able and learned account 
of how the word “ Romantic” first appeared in the English 
language, and what, without exaggeration, we may call the 
tremendous consequences of that appearance :— 


“But to return to the history of the word romantic. The 
first printed examples of the word in any modern tongue are, 
it would seem, to be found in Enghsh. The Oxford Dictionary 
cites the following from F. Greville’s ‘ Life of Sidney’ (written 
before 1628, published in 1652): ‘ Doe not his Arcadian romantics 
live after him ?’—meaning apparently ideas or features sug- 

estive of romance. Of extreme interest is the use of the word 
in Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ (3rd August, 1654): ‘ Were Sir Guy’s grot 
improved as it might be, it were capable of being made a most 
romantic and pleasant place.’ The word is not only used in a 
favourable sense, but it is applied to nature; and it is this use 
of the word in connexion with outer nature that French and 
German literatures are going to derive later from England. 
Among the early English uses of the word romantic may be 
noted: ‘There happened this extraordinary case—one of the 
most romantique that ever I heard in my life and could not 
have believed,’ &c. ‘Most other authors that I have ever read 
either have wild romantic tales wherein they strain Love and 
Honour to that ridiculous height that it becomes burlesque,’ &c. 
The word becomes fairly common by the seventeenth and 
thousands of examples could be collected from English writers in 
the eighteenth contury. Here are two early eighteenth-century 
instances :— 

‘The gentleman I am married to made love to me in rapture, 
but it was the rapture of a Christian and a man of Honor, not 
a romantic hero or a whining coxcomb.’ 

‘Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it, 
If folly grow romentic I must paint it.’ ” 


We wish we had space to deal more at large with Mr. Irving 
Babbitt’s historical researches, but we cannot forbear to extract 
2 delightful quotation with regard to the romanticism of Bulwer- 
Lytton. It is a most amusing picture, and we do not remember 
having seen it before :— 


** Of Bulwer-Lytton at Nice about 1850 Princess von Racowitza 
writes as follows in her Autobiography (p. 46): ‘His fame 
was at its zenith. He seemed to be antediluvian, with his long 
dyed curls and his old-fashioned dress, with long coats 
reaching to the ankles, knee-breeches, and long-coloured waist- 
coats. Also, he appeared always with a young lady who 
adored him, and who was followed by a man servant carrying 
aharp. She sat at his feet and appeared as he did in the costume 
of 1830, with long flowing curls called Anglaises. . - In 
Society, however, oa ran after him tromendously, and spoilt 
him in every possible way. He read aloud from his own works, 
and, in especially poetic passages, his ‘‘ Alice”” accompanied 
him with arpeggios on the harp.’” 


Readers should turn to the interesting sub-sections, “‘ Romanti- 
cism and Nature” and ‘“ Romantic Melancholy.” The last, 
indeed, is a most fascinating chapter in which tempests and 
suicides jostle each other in the most admired confusion. With 
one more quotation we have done :— 


‘** Perhaps the most pernicious of all the conceits fostered by 
the type of progress we owe to science is the conceit that we have 
outgrown this older experience. One should endeavour, as 
Goethe says, to oppose to the aberrations of the hour, the masses 
of universal history. There are special reasons just now why 
this background to which one appeals should not be merely 
Occidental. An increasing material contact between the 
Occident and tho Far East is certain. We should be enlightened 
by this time as to the perils of material contact between men 
and bodies of men who have no deeper understanding. Quite 
apart from this consideration, the experience of the Far East 
completes and confirms in a most interesting way that of the 
Occident. We can scarcely afford to neglect it if we hope to 
work out a truly ecumenical wisdom to oppose to the sinister 
one-sidedness of our current naturalism. Now the ethical 
experience of the Far East may be summed up for practical 
purposes in the teachings and influence of two men, Confucius 
and Buddha. To know the Buddhistic and Confucian teachings 
in their true spirit is to know what is best and most representative 
in the ethical experience of about half the human race for over 

eventy generations.” 


We do not agree without very considerable reservations, but 
the point of view is certainly suggestive. Altogether Mr. 
Babbitt’s book is full of good and stimulating reading. It is also 
full of proofs of that amazing proficiency which American 
scholars bring to their work. The Bibliography at the end is 
positively bewildering, nay annihilating, to the ordinary man 
of letters. It simply bristles with names of which one has 
never even heard before. 


* Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irving Babbitt. 
117s. net.) 


lloughton Mifflin. 





—$_. 


GERMANY AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
““WueEN France has a cold,” said Metternich, “ all Europe 
sneezes.” A pleasanter way of putting the same idea is the 
well-known remark that the function of France is to act as the 
interpreter of new ideas to the rest of the world. The French 
Revolution was a phenomenon of world-wide significance ang 
influence, and Mr. Gooch had a happy thought when he decided 
to study what he calls its repercussiop on the mind of Germany. 


“The story of diplomacy and war in the closing decade of 

the eighteenth century has been told with ever-increagin 
knowledge by two generations of historians; and the atmos. 
pheric difference between the heated polemics of Hiusser and 
the cool serenity of Heigel registers a welcome advance jn 
the arts of interpretation. But no panoramic survey of the 
intellectual ferment has been attempted. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark that this chapter of German history, like every 
other, has been the theme of innumerable monographs ; and to 
some learned specialists a synthetic treatment may appear to 
be premature. But the attempt is, at any rate, worth making ; 
for few periods in the spiritual life of the modern world compare 
in interest with the Augustan Age of German literature, adorned 
with the names of Goethe and Schiller, Wieland and Herder, 
Klopstock and the Romantics, Gentz and Humboldt, Kant and 
Fichte. To the friendly eyes of Madame de Stiiel Germany 
was a nation of thinkers and poets ; and no one will contest the 
assertion of Chuquet, to whose writings every student of the 
period is deeply indebted, that of all Germans who used the 
pen, there was not one whose works do not bear the mark of 
the Revolution. This rich field has been too little explored by 
British scholars, and large tracts of it are virtually unknown 
outside Germany. For this reason I have allowed my authors, 
as far as possible, to express their opinions in their own words, 
For most of the renderings of German poetry I am indebted to 
the kindness of Miss Dorothy Henkel.” 
This passage from Mr. Gooch’s preface shows clearly enough 
what is the scope of his work. He begins with a brief but 
excellent sketch of the principal German States immediately 
before the Revolution, reminding us that, though their political 
life was ‘“‘ backward and anaemic,” a vigorous intellectual 
activity held out the promise of better days. 

““The new interest in things of the mind was stimulated by 
a crop of journals devoted to literature and philosophy, society 
and art. It was the thawing of the winter ice—an age of 
experiment, adventure and rejuvenescence—when the arrows 
of criticism began to fly and the pent-up rills of emotion burst 
forth. The country was full of intellectual centres which 
offered a rich soil for the exchange and propagation of ideas. 
During the generation of peace following the Seven Years’ 
War Germany learned to read and to think, and began to ask 
—* The critical. spirit, once aroused, spread rapidly, 

ding nourishment in the rank evils which overspread the 
land. The ideas of reason and humanity, the starting-point 
and the goal of the Aufklirung, won almost uncontested 
supremacy over the mind of the educated bourgeoisie.” 

The beginning of the French Revolution was hailed with 
delight by the intellectual leaders of Germany as “a gospel of 

tidings.” Mr. Gooch gives a very interesting account of 
the enthusiasm with which the new doctrines were received 
and passed on from town to town and coterie to coterie. And 
then he is fairly launched upon the main stream of his work. 
We can commend his book as a readable and instructive 
contribution to the history of ideas—specially welcome, perhaps, 
at a moment when too many readers in this country are apt to 
forget that there once existed a Germany which was neither 
hubristic, militarist, nor grossly material. 





THE GOLD COAST REGIMENT.+ 


Tue Gold Coast Regiment is fortunate in its historiographer. 
It is not every unit in the Army that can command the pen of 
so accomplished a man of letters and so able a chronicler of 
things done “to the southward of the line” or thereabouts. 
When we add to these high qualifications the fact that the 
historian is also, as he expresses it in a classically worded dedica- 
tion, “ their sometime Governor and ‘Titular Commander-in- 
Chief,” one can only say that the Gold Coast Regiment has had 
the luck which their splendid record deserves. But though Sir 
Hugh Clifford has written a deeply interesting account of gallant 
deeds, his book is distinctly one which it is easier to read than to 
review. Indeed, such books only need, and can only usefully 
have, a sign-post put up to their merit—unless, of course, the 
reviewer can be allowed space enough to produce a précis 
of the volume before him. Yet we do not like to leave so 
pleasant a book without at least one sample of its calibre. lt 
shall be the following passage upon the appalling difficulties of 


By G. P. 


* Germany and the French Revolution. Gooch. London 
Longmans. [14s. neé.] 


t The Gold Coast Regiment. By Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 
Murray. (156. net.j 
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t in parts of the world like East Africa, where al! the 


transpor’ : 4 : 
vindictive obstacles of a tropical climate, impenetrable forests 


and steep mountains are compressed to defeat the effort at 


human passage. Yet such is man’s unconquerable mind that 
ne does get through, and even drags with him things of war and 
, many and ponderous ! 

“Where possible mechanical transport was used, and this 
fact alone served in @ great measure to anchor the British 
columns to the main roads. Sooner or later, however, there 
came & time or & place at which it was no longer possible to 
depend even mainly upon motor transport, and thereupon hosts 
of pack-animals and of head-carriers became the machine of 
military supply, and the clamorous, snake-like column thus 
evolved wriggled, with incredible slowness and clamour, into 
the wilderness of grass and bush. Of the transport mule much 
has been written and much more has been s2:id—most of it being 
unprintable. As for the East African carrier, the late Sir 
Gerald Portal said the last word about him a full quarter of a 
century ago. ‘As an animal of burden,’ he said, ‘man is out 
and out the worst. He eats more, carries less, is more liable to 
sickness, gets over less ground, is more expensive, more 
troublesome, and in every way less satisfactory than the 
meanest four-footed creature that can be trained, induced, or 
forced to carry a load.’ ” 





FICTION. 
A WAR NOVEL.* 

In the early part of his book Mr. Mason gives us a pleasant 
reminder of the world as it used to be and as it is no longer. 
His characters make love, go yachting and racing in the good 
old way, and live in mansions beautifully run by staffs of 
competent pre-war servants. And because things are so no 
longer there is no reason why we should not enjoy Mr. Mason’s 
fluent and polished prose, or think that the scenes depicted 
have not been true pictures of everyday life. The break in 
these pleasant conditions, however, comes early in the book, 
when the British Secret Service in 1914 hauls one of the charac- 
ters, Martin Hillyard, back from the heart of Africa because he 
has an intimate acquaintance with a certain part of the coast of 
Spain, and is likely to be of great use in the struggle which is 
coming. The ordinary reader will be delighted to hear the 
British Secret Service was so prescient, but will be puzzled later 
in the book by this extraordinary efficient service allowing a 
spy (“B45”) to leave London without notice ten minutes 
before he is ‘‘ wanted” by Scotland Yard. The two aspects of 
the Service do not seem compatible, and anyone who is the 
least acquainted with the marvellous achievements of the 
Department during the war will know that the first view is the 
true one. 

The character of Joan Whitworth, the heroine, so labelled 
by the author himself, is not very successful, and the feminine 
part of Mr. Mason’s readers will have cause to wonder how 
this young lady manages in the space of half an hour to 
transform the strange rational garments which she wears 
till she meets the hero into the most up-to-date confections of 
the year 1916. A wardrobe on rational lines, or as the maid 









complete biography and that Miss Harraden will presently 
let us know how “ Autumn garnered ” for her heroine. There 
are amusing accounts of the many girls’ schools from which 
Patuffa is expelled, but she at last makes good in Dresden, to 
the advantage of the musical talent to which her subsequent 
career is to be devoted. The pictures of Patuffa’s mother and 
Russian godmother, Mme. Tcharushin (from whom is derived 
the heroine’s extraordinary Christian name), are full of vivid 
colour, and the whole book shows that ability of handling to 
which Miss Harraden has accustomed her readers. But the 
new fashion of publishing novels in a@ series of disconnected 
volumes makes the opening chapters a little difficult to judge. 
ReapDaBLe Novers.—The Ivory Trail. By Talbot Mundy. 
(Constable and Co. 7s, 6d. net.)—A story of East Africa, 
telling of a hunt for a million tusks of ivory. There are many 
exciting episodes in the book, which gives a vivid account of 
the doings of the adventurous heroes of the story. Poor 
Dear Theodora! By Florence Irwin. (Putnam. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
An entertaining example of the novel in which the heroine 
goes out as a companion and suffers many things, both from the 
pride of people of old family and the vulgarity of the nouveau 
riche. The curious part of the business is that the whole thing 
takes place in America, which shows that the abolition of titles 
has no effect in suppressing ancient social shibboleths.—— 
The Blind Marksman. By Edith Mary Moore. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)}—The rather dreary story of a girl who, 
after a melancholy youth, marries a man weak in character and 
unsuccessful in business. The figure of the heroine is carefully 
drawn, but the book gives a depressing picture of life. 








POETS AND POETRY. 


TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 
Spring in New Hampshire! is extrinsically as well as intrinsic- 
ally interesting. It is, as the portrait frontispiece and Mr. 
Richards’ preface tell us, written by a man who is a full-blooded 
negro, and it is,as Mr. Richards says, “ the first success in poetry 
of a man of an African race with which, in Europe at any rate, 
we have been brought into contact.” Perhaps the ordinary 
reader’s first impulse in realizing that the book is by an American 
negro is to inquire into its good taste. Not until we are satis- 
fied that his work does not overstep the barriers which a not 
quite explicable but deep instinct in us is ever alive to maintain 
can we judge it with genuine fairness. Mr. Claude McKay 
never offends our sensibilities. His love poetry is clear of the 
hint which would put our racial instinct against him whether we 
would or no. 
‘** Applauding youths laughed with young prostitutes 

And watched her perfect, half-clothed body sway ; 

Her voice was like the sound of blended flutes 

Blown by black players upon a picnic day. 

She sang and danced on gracefully and calm, 

The light gauze hanging loose about her form ; 

To me she seemed a proudly-swaying palm 

Grown lovelier for passing through a storm. 

Upon her swarthy neck black, shiny curls 





of the opposition heroine expresses it, dresses “‘ which button 
in front when they should hook behind,” cannot suddenly be 
transformed into a trousseau of most fashionable garments, 
for the wearer of rational garments would never provide herself 
with an alternative rig-out. However, these are very small 
lapses in a generally convincing and amusing picture. The 
touch of melodrama in the last section of the book is well 
conceived and exciting, and it is to be supposed that the death 
of the hero, Harry Luttrell, on Messines Ridge is an inevitable 
part of Mr. Mason’s plan, though it is difficult to see any special 
reason why this excellent soldier was not allowed to survive. 

The best piece of writing in the book is the description of the 
night passed by Martin Hillyard on the shores of a river in the 
Sudan, when he and his men are surrounded by a herd of buffalo 
who threaten to overwhelm them. The tension of listening 
to the sounds made by the herd and the suspense as to whether 
they will overcome the little party are well drawn. This vivid 
picture of the life of the game-hunter in wild countries affords 
a striking contrast to the sophisticated chapters at the beginning 
of the book. 





Spring Shall Plant. By Beatrice Harraden. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—Gives an account of a young girl 
of abundant vitality named Patuffa. It seems likely from the 
last chapter that this book is merely the first instalment of a 
"* The Summons. By A. #. W. Masom. London: Moddor and Stoughton, 
8s. 6d. net 

















Profusely fell; and, tossing coins in praise, 

The wine-flushed, bold-eyed boys, and even the girls, 
Devoured her with eager, passionate gaze : 

But, looking at her falsely-smiling face, 

I knew her self was not in that strange place.” 


The whole books sounds a curiously wistful note, but the pathos 
is nowhere more poignant than in the following :— 


‘** His spirit in smoke ascended to high heaven. 

His father, by the cruellest way of pain, 

Had bidden him to his bosom once again: 

The awful sin remained still unforgiven. 

All night a bright and solitary star 

(Perchance the one that ever guided him, 

Yet gave him up at last to Fate’s wild whim) 

Hung pitifully o’er the swinging char. 

Day dawned, and soon the mixed crowds came to view 

The ghastly body swaying in the sun: 

The women thronged to look, but never a one 

Showed sorrow in her eyes of steely blue ; 

And little lads, lynchers that were to be, ; 

Danced round the dreadful thing in fiendish glee. 
Here is, indeed, the biot on the scutcheon of the United States. 
There are, of course, two sides to the question, but, especially 
after reading Mr. McKay’s poem, we do not feel that the other 
side needs supporting in quite the way he depicts. 

Edward Thomas’ poems* were never published in Georgian 
Poetry, though he was a man beloved by the Georgians,and one 
* (1) Spring in New Hampshire. By Claude McKay. London: Grant 
Richards. (3s. 6d. net.| (2) Collected Poems. By Edward Thomas. Londoa: 
Selwyn and Blount. (10s. 6d. net.) 
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of them, Walter de la Mare, has written the preface to his col- 


lected poems—a delightful preface, full of just praise and fine 


appreciation. But Edward Thomas was not a Georgian, though 


he was young enough to be killed in the war and his poetry 
bears no resemblance to theirs. If he is like anyone, which is 


doubtful, he is akin to A. E. Housman, though his verse is 


lacking in that spontaneity which gives to “ The Shropshire 


L211” its surprising pathos. Thomas wrote on the same things ; 
he, too, loved the cherry-tree in bloom and noticed that the 


nettle flower was beautiful; perhaps he was the Shropshire 


iad grown older, after he had known war and been a journalist 
and lost his rustic simplicity. One of Thomas’ most attractive 
poems is written from a train—a thing of which one feels the 
real Shropshire lad barely knew the existence :— 


““Yes, I remember Alderstop 
The namo, because ons afternoon 
Of heat, the express train drew up there 
Unwontedly. It was late June. 


And willows, willow, herb and grass, 
And meadowsweet, and haycocks dry, 
No whit less still end lonely fair 
Than the high cloudlets in the sky. 
And for that minute @ bird sang 

Close by, and round him, mistier, 
Farther and farther, all the birds 

Of Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire.” 





Poems Wortny oF ConstpERATION.—Poems, By G. A. 
Malloch. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—Here are poems that in exterior 
and choice of subject—London, Soho, cafés and roses—seem to 
indicate the influence of Arthur Symons, but the likeness does 
not go deeper. Some of the shorter poems are particularly 
attractive. 








SOME BOOKS OF 


WEEK, 
— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


THE 





THe QvuarRTEeRLIES.—In the Edinburgh Review Sir Valentine 
Chirol writes on “ The End of the Ottoman Empire,” quoting 
General Liman von Sanders’ memoirs to show how even that 
Prussian general in the Turkish service was shocked by the 
corruption of Enver Pasha’s rule, and adding that Turkey may 
yet give much trouble. He fears lest the East may lose “ at 
this critical juncture its faith in the moral superiority of the 


West.” Sir Lynden Macassey has a useful article on ‘ Direct 
Action,”’ tracing the development of this revolutionary policy 


through the war, and since the armistice, and pointing out how 
the moderate Labour leaders are carried away by the passion 
for an apparent unity in the Labour ranks, however much they 
may differ from the minority of extremists. Mr. Marriott 
examines in detail the working of Swiss Democracy, which is 
inlike that of any other country but is well adapted to Swiss 
reeds. The editor, Mr. Harold Cox, discusses ‘ Population 
ard Progress” from the standpoint of those who deprecate a 
high birth-rate. Dr. R. H. Murray puts the episode of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in its proper relation to the course of history : 
he emphasizes the importance of the Pilgrims in making North 
America an English community. “ But for the Pilgrim Fathers 
the speech of Shakespeare and of Bunyan would not now be 
spoken half the world over. Our blood is in the veins of the 
Americans, our law is in their courts, and our faith is in their 
hearts.’ But Dr. Murray underrates the importance of 
Virginia, colonized thirteen years before the Pilgrims landed 
in New England. Mr. Edmund Gosse has a pleasant article 
on “Recent Elections at the French Academy *—Marshal 
Joffre, M. René Boylesve, M. Francois de Curel, Monseigneur 
Baudrillart, M. Jules Cambon, M. Clemenceau, M. Barthou, 
Marshal Foch, M. Henry Bordeaux, M. de Flers, M. Bédier, 
M. Chevrillon, General Lyautey. 


Professor Terlinden sketches 


the long history of “The Order of the Golden Fleece,” and 


LE 


The early Victorians, whom foolish people pretend to dk spise 
loved their country and cherished their personal freedom, 
Commander Hogarth discusses very frankly the “ Present 
Discontents in the Near and Middle Fast.” He quotes the 
King of Hedjaz as saying that Great Britain had five policies . 
Arabia, and ho himself complains that the British ( sovernment 
and the Indian Government have pursued policies which arg 
diametrically opposed, the {ndian officials being Turcophile 
and contemptuous of Arab aspirations. He regards the F rench 
mandate in Syria and the Jewish “ National Home ” in Palestine 
as wholly incompatible with our promises of Arab independence, 
Mr. W. E. D. Allen describes the troubled condition of Trans. 
eaucasia and looks forward, with surprising optimism, to g 
federation of Georgians, Armenians and some, if not all, of the 
Tatars. An unsigned article on “Japan and the War” states 
tho position very clearly. Japan is seething with discontent, 
but the writer of the article thinks that pessimists “ overlook 
the solid foundation which is hidden beneath the florid arehj. 
tecture of the modern state,” and the self-discipline of the 
Japanese people. Mr. J. Ellis Barker finds “ The Present State 
of Feeling in Germany” to be anything but repentarce for 
Germany’s crimes, but the books and official reports which he 
cites probably do not represent the views of the ordinary 
citizen. Sir Lynden Macassey’s account of “The Labour 
Party and its Policy ” is carefully written ; he observes that if 
the Labour Party wants to govern it must purge itself of 
revolutionaries and eschew that “ insensate jealousy of its own 
leaders” which is always sapping its strength. Sir William 
Ashley, writing on “The Pilgrim Fathers,” disagrees with 
Dr. Murray so far as to say that * it is hard to see in what way 
the Pilgrimage itself left any mark on the general course of 
events in either Europe or America,” unless it encouraged the 
great emigration to New England ten years later. Mr. (. H. 
Collins Baker has a capital article on ‘* Lay Criticism of Art,” 
showing that, on a long view, new movements in art justify 
themselves or are forgotten in proportion to their truth to 
nature, for “life remains our principal affair and the quarry 
we never overtake.” 








We welcome the third series of the little books which Mr, 
Clement Rogers calls Question Time in Hyde Park. Mr. Rogers 
is Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, University cf 
London, and anyone who has listened to the speaking in Hyde 
Park on Sunday afternoons may—indeed we might say must— 
have had his attention arrested by Mr. Rogers’ arguments from 
the platform of the Christian Evidence Society. The contrast 
between the methods of Mr. Rogers and those of many ranters 
and ravers near by is remarkable. When the present writer 
heard him he was always speaking in a quiet voice which some- 
how “ carried,” and his courtesy, patience and detailed care in 
answering questions were like nothing else to be heard in Hyde 
Park. The series of pamphlets, of which the third has now 
appeared, are the results of Mr. Rogers's experience in Hyde Park. 
He scts out the questions he was asked and the answers which 
he gave. 


The Modern Reader's Bible for Schools: Tie New Testament. 
By Richar] G. Moulton, (Macmillan. 12s. net.)—Professor 
Moulton has induced many people to read the Bible, by the 
simple expedient of printing it as if it were a modern book. 
We have never beoa able to understand why the King’s Printers 
and the old Universities, who have the monopoly of printing 
the Bible in this country, have not taken a hint from Professo1 
Moulton and produced complete editions of the text, free from 
the arbitrary mediaeval verse-divisions and from the double- 
column page which is repugaant and even painful to the modem 
eye. Professor Moulton’s Reader's Bible, good as it is, does 
not please everyone because he varies the order of the canon, 
and because he adopts the Revised Version. However, we arc 
glad to soo his simplified editioa of the New Testament, con- 





suggests that, as the Hapsburg Order has disappeared, King 
Albert of Belgium should revive the old Burgundian order, 
founded in 1430 by Philip the Good.——The Quarterly opens with 
a thoughtful article on ‘* England in 1848” by Mr. A. V. Dicey, 
who shows that English public opinion at that time believed in 
two things above all—the British Constitution and the doctrine 
and that it was strengthened in its belief by 
revolutionary on the Continent. 


of laissez-faire 


the chaos but laissez-faire 


was qualified by the humanitarianism which found expression, 
under the guidance of Lord Shaftesbury, in the Factory Acts. 


| selections from the Epistles and the Apocalypse. 


taining the complete Gospels, the Acts slightly abridged, and 
He explains 
that he intends this edition, with its simple introductions and 
notes, not mercly for schools, but also for al] Bible students. 
It is far easier to read than any ordinary Testament. The 
sayings of Christ are printed in a distinctive type. 


The Hakluyt Society has printed for its members the first 
volume of The Chronicle of Muntaner, now first translated into 
English from the Catalan by Lady Goodenough, with a good 
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historical introduction. Muntaner was born in Catalonia in 


124 and completed his chronicle in 1328. He describes the 
wars in which Aragon in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
made hezself mistress of the Western Mediterranean and curbed 
the power of the Angevins and of the Moors. This first volume 
deals with the expulsion of Charles of Anjou from Sicily, after 
the Sicilian Vespers, and with the defeat of the French invasion 
of Catalonia. Muntaner’s account of his adventures with the 
Catalan Company, which established itself for a time at Gallipoli 
and thea at Athens, is resorved for a later volume. The veteran 
solder was a spirited narrator, even if, as the editor says, he 
did not pretend to be impartial where the honour of Aragon 
was concerned. His chronicle well deserved to’ be put into 
English, and Lady Goodenough’s version is distinctly readable. 

Geology of the Mid Continent Oilfields. By T. O. Bosworth, 
Miemillan. 163. net.)—Dr. Bosworth’s elaborate study of 
the oilfields of Kansas, Oklahoma and Northern Texas is 
important from a commercial as we!l as from a scientific stand- 


point, for these comparatively new ficlds, only worked in earnest | 
aince 1903, produce more than a fourth of the world’s output. | 
In 1918, the United States produced 356,000,000 barrels and | 
all the rest of the world only 180,000,000 barrels; the three | 
States of the Middle West alone yielded 143,009,000 barrels. 
There is no nocd, then, for Americans to trouble themselves 


ubout the oilfields that may be worked hereafter in Mesopo- 
tamia or elsewhere, for, beside the oilfields of the United States 
and Mexi », all other deposits now known and worked are 
relatively trifling. Dr. Bosworth says that the oil-wells in 
the Mid Continent are moderate producers and have but a 
short life. New wells have to be drilled in thousands every 
vear. Yet the oil-bearing area still untouched is so great that 


| output is likely, it seems, to be maintained for a long 


the total o-uty 


time to come. 





The Maitland Quarto Manuscript. Edited by W. A. Craigie. 
W. Blackwood for the Scottish Text Society.)—This is a careful 
reprint, with four facsirailes, of the quarto MS. collection of 


sixteenth-century Scottish verse preserved in the Pepysian | 


library. The folio MS. collection has already been printed by 
the society. These two MSS. were written for Sir Richard 
Maitland, a prominent Scottish lawyer of the sixteenth century 


who himself composed many of the poems and selected others by | 
ntemporary writers. His eldest son, William Maitland of 


Lethington, achieved fame in the cause of Mary Queen of Scots. 
The Maitland MSS. were given, a century later, by the Duke of 
Lauderdale, Sir Richard’s great-grandson, to Pepys, and thus 
escaped the fate of most Scottish writings of their time. It 


annot be said that Maitland’s mild satirical verse has much 


literary interest, but from tho historical and philological stand- 
point his collections are of great importance to Scottish students. 


Piccadilly in Three Centuries. By A. I. Dasent. (Macmillan. 
18s, net.) —The historian of St. James’s Square has written a 


pleasant and discursive book about Piccadilly, with Berkeley 
Square and the Haymarket, tracing the successive owners of 


many of the houses and relating anecdotes about them. Mr. 
Dasent does not always tell us who built the houses. It is 


disappointing, for instance, to find no mention of the architect 
of the exquisite little house occupied by the Savile Club; “ its | 
we are merely told, “is uneventful,” until 
Bliicher rented it in 1814 and sat outside the front door, * acknow- 
ledging the salutations of the passers-by.” Still we must be 
rrateful to him for much curious information, although we could 
have spared the long chapter about “ Old Q.,” a most unedifying 


earlier history,” 





person. Mr. Dasent has found that Robert Baker, the first 
man to build in 
Strand. 
house, 
from the * 
in the earl 
sold at Baker's shop. The 
Spanish. 
that the Dutch “ pickedillekens ’ 


utmost part of anything” 





statics 





real maker of Piccadilly. 


= F Dias 
ue nad Darely 


. as as ‘ , 
t of the Piccadilly mansions. Moreover, Clarendon sold 


Me Mrst ct 


ry es 
to Lord Berkeley the sit 


Sir William Pulteney the site of Bath House, and to Sir John 
Denham, poet and architect, the site of Burlington House and 
the Albany. Clarendon House was pulled down, within twenty 
years of its erection, by Sir Thomas Bond, who laid out Bond 
Street. But Clarendon had made Piccadilly a fashionable place 
of residence. Mr. Dasent has illustrated his book with some 
highly interesting old prints. 










Book of Congregational Worship. (Congregational Union. 


2s. net.)—It is an interesting sign of the times that the Council 








what is now Piccadilly, was a tailor from the 
This new fact strengthens the theory that Baker's 
“near the windmill,” was nicknamed “ Pickadilly Hall” 
piccadilly ” or “ pickadill ”’—the large laced collar, 
or the stiff band supporting it, which was fashionable 
y seventeenth century, and which was doubtless 

word was borrowed from the 
Mr. Dasent might have spared himself the conjecture 
meant “the extremity or 
if he had consulted Murray, who 
that it meant the flaps on a dress. Clarendon was the 
The great Clarendon House, which 
finished before he went into exile in 1667, was 


te of the present Devonshire House, to 


of the Congregational Union should have set a committce to 
compile a liturgy, which is now issued for optional use. The 
committee “has drawn freely on forms consecrated by 
centuries of usage,” especially in the Communion cervice and the 
Burial service, and ‘“ with equal freedom has utilized modern 
prayers such as no man out of his ‘extemporal wit’ could 
devise.” The book opens with ten alternative “ orders of 
worship,” in each of which “ an essential place has been given 
| to extemporary prayer,” followed by forms for other services. 
In the Marriage Service the word “obey” is omitted from the 
woman's pledge. Then come “occasional sentences” for 




















divers seasons, and prayers and collects, the best of which 
come, of course, from the Prayer Book. A short and dignified 
is given, and there is a model 





‘Litany of Commemoration ” 
cetionary for the festivals and for special occasions. We may 
assume that the Congregational Union would not publish such 
a liturgy if there were not a widespread demand for it. 










In Morocco, By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan. 20s. net.)— 
Mrs. Wharton in the last year of the war made a month's tour 
in Morocco under the care of the French administration. She 
saw much more than the ordinary traveller would see in a month, 














including the very remarkable sixteenth-century tombs of the 





Saadian Sultans, in an obscure mosque at Marrakesh, which 
were only revealed to the French in 1917. Her description of 
Whether Morocco 


will change so quickly as she seems to fear, when it is made 









this hurried tour is vivid and entertaining. 










more accessible by a railway from Tangier, may be doubted. 
Mrs. Wharton pays a well-deserved tribute to the work of General 









Lyautey, a Proconsul who may rival some of our best colonial 





| governors. When the war broke out, General Lyautey was 
ordered to send the bulk of his troops home and to hold only 







the coast towns. He sent the troops away, but instead of 







abandoning the interior, he occupied more territory with his 








slender forecs. By his firmness and tact he succeeded m main- 


taining order, and in thwarting 

Germans, working from the Spanish zone, to promote a wide- 
I 

General Lyautey’s wonderful achievement 





the desperate efforts of the 






spread insurrection. 
should be better known. The book is illustrated with some 







excellent photographs. 









BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 








Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 








are worthy of the attention of our readers : 
Francis and Riversdale Grenfell : a Memoir. By John Buchan. 
15s. net. )\———Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence. By 







(Nelson. 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff. Vol. I. (Oxford University Press. 21s. net.) 







——Educational Experiments in England. By Alice Woods. 
| (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.)——The Uses of Diversity. By G. K. 
Chesterton. (Methuen. 6s. net.)——Life of Mrs. R. L. Stevenson. 





By Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. net.) 
—The Navy in the War of 1739-48. By Rear-Admiral H. W. 








Richmond. (Cambridge University Press. 3 vols. 126s. net.) —— 
By E. (. Somerville and Martin Ross. (Long- 
-} 





Stray-Aways, 
The New Calendar of Great Men. Edited 





mans. Il6s. net 







by Frederic Harrison, 8. H. Swinny, and F. 8S. Marvin. (Mac- 
millan, 30s. net.) The Harrow Life of Henry Montagu 
| Butler. By Edward Graham. Longmans. 2is. net.) 





Birds of La Plata. By W. H. Hudson. J. M. Dent. 2 vols. 
37s. 6d. net.—— The Jewel House. By Sir George Younghusband 


(H. Jenkirs. 15s. net. 












PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 






PUBLICATIONS, 
| Benson (E. F.), Our Family Affairs, 1867-96, 1 Rvo Cassell) net > 
30 cio (The Deca m of lus. by Thos. Derrick, 8 
iprenncnags Cha et 10/0 
| Brickdale (J. M. F.-), A Text-Book of Pharmacology aud eat 
ment for Nurses, roy Svo Oxford net 25,% 
Buffalo Bill (Memories of), by his Wife, Louisa F. Cody .. (Appleton) uet 12/6 
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Ohurchward (A.), Origin and Evolution of Freemasonry, 8vo (G. Allen) net 12/ 
Dalton (H.), Some Aspects of the Inequality of Incomes in Modern Com- 
munities, 8vo 


Evelyn (J.), Early Life and Education of, with a Commentary by H. M. 
Smith, 8vo (Oxfo 
Fielding (Wm. J.), Sanity in Sex, cr 8vo 
Fronto, Correspondence of Marcus Cornelius, Eng. trans. by 0. R. 
vol. 2, 18mo Heinemann 
Giacosta Tristi Amori, edit. by R. Altrocchi and B. M. 
(Camb. Univ. 
Hall (M. F.), Readings and Prayers for Household Use, cr 8vo (S.P.C.K.) net 
Harris (R.), Testimonies, Part 2, with the assistance of Vachor Burch, 8vo 
d (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Jane’s All the World Aircraft, 1920 (11th year), folio....(3. Low) net 
Jane's Fighting Ships, 1920 (23rd year), folio (s. 4 net 
Levi (R.), Billiards for the Million.................++- (Simpkin) net 
Martial Epigrams, Eng. trans. by W. 0. A. Ker, vol. 2 (Heinemann) net 
Notzing (Baron Von 8.), Phenomena of Materialization. .(Routledge) 
Ogilvie (F. M.), Field Observations of British Birds (Selwyn & Blount) net 
Oswald (F.) and Pryce (T. D.), An Introduction to the Study of Terra 
Sigillata, roy 8vo (Longmans) net 
Paget (J. O.), Memories of the Shires, 8vo (Methuen) net 
Peel (Sir Robert), Private Letters of, edit. by G. Peel, 8vo..(Murray) net 
Percival (Macl.), Old English Furniture and its Surroundings, roy 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 
Phillemore (J.), Motor Road Transport for Commercial Purposes, 8vo 
(Pitman) net 
Plutarch’s Lives, Eng. trans. by B. Perrin, vol. 9, 18mo (Heinemann) net 
Psalms, First Book of, in the Text of Gl, 4to (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Railway and Canal Traffic Cases, Vol. 16, roy 8vo (Sweet & Maxwell) net 6: 
Richardson (H. N. B.), A Dictionary of Napoleon and his Times, roy 8vo 
(Cassell) net ¢ 
Ruffin (J. N.), Forms of Oratorical Expression and their Delivery, 8vo 
(J. N. Ruffin) net 
Ruskin the Prophet, edit. by J. H. Whitehouse (G. Allen & Unwin) net 
Seneca ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales, Eng. trans. by R. M. Gummere, 
Vol. 2, 18mo (Heinemann) net 
Sheldon (H. P.), Practice and Law of Banking, 8vo (Macdonald & Evans) net 
Thucydides, Eng. trans. by C. F. Smith, Vol. 2, 18mo (Heinemann) net 
Twelvetrees (W. N.), A Treatise on Reinforced Concrete, 8vo (Pitman) net 
Underhill (Evelyn), Essentials of Mysticism, and other Essays (Dent) net 
Vicente (Gil), Four Plays of, edit. from the editio princeps (1562), with 
trans. and notes by A. F. G. Bell, roy 8vo....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Pearce (EB. H.), Walter de Wealok, Abbot of Westminster. .(3.P.0.K.) net 
Westropp (M. S. D.), Irish Glass, 4to0............6000. ...(Jenkins) net 
Wikins (£. H.), First Italian Book, 18mo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 


(Routledge) net 10/6 
Fleury (Comte), Memoirs of the Empress Eugenie, 2 vols. (Appleton) net 35/0 


rd Univ, Press) net 12/6 
(Routledge) net 10/6 


10/0 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
TO OUR READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
Piease note that all communications for the 


Editor and Manager should now be addressed : 


THE “ SPECTATOR,” 
No. 13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 








LIBERTY’s 
CATALOGUE OF DOWN QUILTS 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS SENT 


POST FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 
LINEN 


from 
IRELAND 
LINEN Manufacturers, 


In times of linen shortage and high prices 
it will pay you, before ordering, to write to 
headquarters—where linen is made, 

Write for List No. 40 P. 


BELFAST. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umiteo. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS 


£24,459,031. 


If you under-insure your home and have a fire 
the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss falls 
upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD. 





TO GET RID OF ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very 
system, and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimeg 
alarming symptoms. A fancied weakness of the heart may be 
due simply to indigestion. 

Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory & 
Moore, are a simple, harmless, yet most effective remedy for 
digestive troubles. They absorb and remove Acidity, and give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence 
Dizziness, &c. Thousands of sufferers testify that they have 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all Other 
remedies proved of no avail. 

TESTIMONY.—“ I have much pleasure in stating that, in my opinj 
Absorbent Lozenges are an inestimable boon to anyone troubled with Acieite 
of the Stomach. The day I received your sample box I had a most virulent 
attack, but one lozenge removed the disagreeable symptoms in a few minutes, 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony of mine js of 
any use in that way, kindly make use of it.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :~ 
SAVORY & M@ORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


injurious to the 





WHEN THE CHILDREN 
GROW UP 


would you not like them to have a sum of money of 
their own to help them on to a successful career? The 
best way to ensure this is to take up a Children’s 
Endowment Assurance with the Scottish Widows Fund. 


Write for special pamphlet giving full particulars, 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Founded 1815. 

THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICER, 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 50 Millions. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G, J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary), 


LONDON OFFICES: 
28 Cornhill, E.0.3; 
17 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


——————— — 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their LARGE GALLERIES, 34 and 35 

New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 1 o'clock 
precisely :— 

OCTOBER 25Tu, 26TH and 277H.—PRINTED BOOKS, the property of the 
Countess of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, Lincs; of Mrs. Woods, The Red 
House, Bordyke, Tonbridge; also BOOKS from the famous Library at Wrest 
Park, Beds, the property of Lady Lucas. 

OCTOBER 261s and 27TuH.—ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS and SPORTING 
PRINTS (framed and in the portfolio), the property of W. Rokeby Price, Zsq., 
Eddlewood, Weybridge; of Colonel J. A. C. Younger, Braboeuf Manor, Guild- 
ford ; of Lieut.-Col. Sir W. H. Ingilby, Bt., Ripley Castle, Harrogate ; and of the 
Lady Eva Dugdale, Royal Lodge, Windsor Great Park. Also [ILLUSTRATIONS 
TO THE THIRD VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, 1776-1780, by J. 
WEBBER, died 1793, comprising a most interesting collection (mounted in s 
large folio album) of 46 water-colour drawings made by this artist, who accom- 
panied Captain Cook on his third and last voyage; MILITARY COSTUMES 
IN COLOUR, by E. Hull, &c., the property of Arthur C. Jones, Esq., of Portelet, 
Jersey, Executor of the late Viscount Kanelagh, K.C.B. 

OCTOBER 28TH and 29TH.—DECORATIVE FURNITURE, ORIENTAL 
RUGS, SILVER, JEWELLERY and WORKS of ART. 

First Day's Sale: Old English and French Furniture, the property of the late 
Edward Bond, Esq., the late Arthur Ainger, Esq., M.A.. M.V.O., Flight-Lieut. 
H. Probyn, Dr. Edward Law, and the late Paul Butler, Esq.; Oriental Rugs, 
the property of Philip Morrell, Esq. 

Second Day's Sale: Old Silver and Sheffield Plate, the property of Miss 
Morony ; Jewellery and Objects of Art, the property of Henry H. Mogg, Esa. 
of Sir Thomas Parkyns, and of other private Collectors. 

Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


——__——————— — ——- = 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


=_ ese 2 8S QUA RB SE, 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 

FOR SALE, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-rooms, Hathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic offices, Principal 
and Secondary Staircases. 

Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as woll as Eagle Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in excellent 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground, 


Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
near Victoria Station, S.W. 1. Telephone: Victoria 2040, 
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2 
VISITORS TO 
BUSINESS OFFICE for interviews, correspondence, 


2310 Victoria. HOWARD and CAMERON, 

$3 Iddesieigh House, Caxton Street, 8.W. 1. 
_ _ssaaan Se = 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


OYAL AIR FORCE SCHOOLS OF ‘TECHNICAL 
R TRAINING (BOYS). 


Applications are invit ed for a number of VAOANOIES in Grade III. (ASSIST- 
NT MASTERS) on the Civilian Educational Staff of the School for Boy Mechanics 
at the under-mentioned Royal Air Force Station :— 

CRANWELL, NEAR SLEAFORD, LINCS. 

The subjects of instruction include Practical Mathematics, Applied Mechanics, 

General Physics, Drawing and English (language, literature, geography, history, 
vics). 

nd oidates must possess a University degree or equivalent qualification, 

and will be re uired to teach either (1) Mathematics and Science, or (2) English, 

preferably with Mathematics or Science as a subsidia:y subject. 

The salary scales, to which the full Civil Service bonus will be added, are as 


follows :— 


LONDON. 
&c. ‘Phone: 








Approximate rate 

with current bonus 
(subject to variation) 
£450-£20-£550 .. ae £757-£904 
Grade Il. (Senior Master) .. £260-£10-£300-£15-£450 £464-£757 
Grade III. (Assistant-Master) .. £150-£10-£200-£15-£350 £308-£611 

In fixing the initial rates of salary in appointments to Grade III., allowance 
may be made for previous experience of a suitable character up to a maximum 
of 10 years (ten increments of the scale). 

For those who complete three or more years of service there will be a scheme 
of deferred pay in lieu of pension. 

Candidates who are selected to fill these vacancies will be expected to take up 
the duties of their appointments at the end of the Ohristimas vacation. 

Applications for appointment must be made on the appropriate Form (A.N. 69), 
which can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Air Ministry, Kingsw:y, W.C. 2, 


CHISWICK. 


Basic Scale. 


Grade I. (Headmaster) 





pee ‘DISTRICT COUNCIL 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


OF 


The Council require the services of a Library Assistant at the Free Public 
Library. A knowledge of cataloguing and classification desirable. Applications 
of ex-Service men will receive special consideration. Salary £4 per week, rising 
by annual increments to £4 15s. Applications in candidate’s own handwriting, 
stating age and experience, and accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than the 
28th October, 1920. ERNEST F. COLLINS, 

Town Hall, Chiswick, W. 4. Clerk of the Council. 





APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT TEACHERS FOR DAY CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified men and women for appoint- 
ment as Assistant Teachers iu compulsory Day Continuation Schools to be 
opened in January, 1921. 

The curricula of the schools will include Literary and Ceneral Subjects, Scientific 
Subjects, Domestic Subjects, Manual Instruction, Physical Training, Organized 
Games and Social Activities, and applicants should be qualified to deal with one 
or more of these groups. 

The salaries to be paid will be in accordance with the Scale for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. 

Full particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the under- 
signed. The forms must be returned duly completed not later than November 


ist, 1920. 
P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Council House, Birmingham. 
Ist October, 1920. 
ee a oe oe ee ys ff Ee Oo © & 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND OTHERS. 
The Governors are about to appoint a HEAD-MISTRESS for the above School. 
Must have degree, or its equivalent, of a University in the United Kingdom. 
Age under 40. Salary, £500-£25-£650. Duties to begin after Easter vacation. 
Completed applications must be sent in on or before November 8th. 
Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained from 
CANON BURTON, Casterton, Kirkby Lonsdale. 


ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Council of the above School invite applications for the post of Head- 
Mistress which will be vacant at Christmas. 

Applicants must hold a University Honours Degree or a recognized equivalent, 
and have bad experience in teaching and organization. 

Salary £600, rising to £800 per annum. 

It is desirable that the candidate appointed should take up her duties in 
January, if possible. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from THE 
CLERK to the Governors at the School, to whom the forms must be returned 
not later than November llth, 1920. 
RRaMOND (SURREY) COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted for January, 1921, MISTRESS holding Geography Diploma. Sub- 
tidiary Mathematics a recommendation. Initial salary according to length of 
service, rising in case of graduates by £10-£260 and £12 10s. to £370, and in the 
case of non-graduates by £10-£290. 

Applications, stating age, places of education and experience, accompanied 
by three recent testimonials, to be sent on or before 8th November to the HEAD- 


MISTRESS at the School. 
GRAHAME COWELL, 


Education Office, 
39, George Street, Richmond, Surrey. Education Secretary. 





HE HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OLD- 

HAM (an Endewed High School).—Wanted immediately, or in January, 

an ASSISTANT MISTRESS who can take Arithmetic up to Form Upper V. and 

relieve the Mathematical Specialist of Algebra and Geometry in the beginners’ 

forms. Degree, training (secondary) or experience. Minimum salary £180.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NEW ZEALAND.—Wanted, HEAD-MISTRESS for first- 

class Girls’ Boarding School (Church of England), under diocesan manage- 
ment, at Marton. Large grounds, new buildings; accommodation 63 boarders. 
Age 80 to 40. Passage paid. Present salary £500, with board and residence— 
Apply before November 5 to Miss WHITELAW, Wycombe Abbey, Bucks. 














ADY SUPERINTENDENT wanted for a large HOSTEL 
workers in London.—Apply by letter before 
srevious experience, Box 1032, the 
ndon, W.C. 








for educated women 
ovember Ist, stating salary required and 
Spectator, 18, York Street, Covent Garden, 


{ENTLEWOMAN, well-educated, own typewriter, short- 





ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LAUNCESTON—HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


‘ Wasted - 15th yeaa, Or a8 soon as possible aiter that date, a MISTRESS 
o e Botany and Elementary Chemistry. Subsidiary subjects: Singi 
Needlework. Drill desirable. J ‘ ' ” —— 
Salary (pending the issue of the Burnham Report) £170-£300, according to 
previous experience and qualifications. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent immediately to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, Horwell Grammar School for Girls, Launceston. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
18th October, 1920. 


cre TY COUNCIL 





OF THE WEST RIDING OF 


YORKSHIRE. 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss M. S. LILLEY, M.A. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN BOTANY. 
The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the above 
appointment from Women holding a University degree or its equivalent. 
Intial salary £290-£330 (non-resident), according to qualifications and experi- 
ence, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £440. (The above 
amounts include bonus at the rate of £60 per annum.) 
The present scale will probably be revised after the issue of the Burnham 
Scale for Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
Last date for receipt of applications, 13th November, 1920. 
Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the EDUOA- 
TION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 
ONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Wanted in 
January :— 
(1) RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach English throughout the 
School, and some Scripture 
(2) RESIDENT ASSISTANT 
Nature Study and Physics. 
Experience essential, degree desirable. Churchwomen. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience.—Apply to the 
—Miss HAINES. 


— UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


‘MISTRESS to teach Botany, Geography, 


in each case 
Head-Mistress 





Applications are invited for the above appointment vacant by the death of 


Professor Mason. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom Appli- 


cations must be sent not later than November 15th, 1920, 


ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—HEAD-MISTRESS required 

for next term. Applicants must hold a University Degree or its equivalent, 

—For information as to salary and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY‘ 

Church Schools Company, Ltd., Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W.L 

ANY., 1921, and IMMEDIATE VACANCIES. — Appice 

tions are invited at once from GRADUATES, UNDER-GRADS and 
SENIOR and JUNIOR MASTERS with good testimonials, &c. No reg. fe 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS: THE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutori 

Dept., ROLAND HOU: SOUTH KENSINGTON, 5.W. 7. 


Ci dat Ino AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
( 

















date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
iIKLS. Price 3s. 10d, post freee—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. LIMITED, 5 Princes Strect, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
NIEVES ART GALLERY, 
21 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
EXHIBITION of MARINE PICTURES by H. J. Burgess, R.O.1., Philip 
Connard, A.R.A., Cecil King, Sir J. Lavery, A.R.A., Julius Olsson, R.A., Charles 
Pears, K.O.1., Norman Wilkinson, O.B.E., R.O.1. Open Daily, 10—5. 





LECTURES, @e. 
ECTURES at 153 Brompton Road, 8.W.—Friday, Oct. 29th, 
3.30 p.m., E. L. GARDNER, “ Principalities and Powers.” Tuesday, 
Nov. 2nd, 8 p.m., Miss BOTHWELL-GOSSE, “ Marriage Laws and Customs from 
a@ Sociological Standpoint.”” Admission Free. 
MNIVNHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1 
BT FI 23k @ COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt.; F.R. Hist. Soc. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 

of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizeuship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 

are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 

Session began October 6. For Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College tor Teachers. President: 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer Mr. «’. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.: Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For infortnation con- 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, 
apply to the Principal, Miss E, E. LAWRENCE, 



































NT, ZITA’S, Domestic Training School in connection with 

GRASSENDALE, will be opened in January next. Mistress in charge, 

Miss MOINET, Ist class diploma Edinburgh School of Cookery. 

full information on application to Miss LUMBY, Grassendale, Southbourne, 

Bournemouth. Though primarily for former pupils of Grassendale, a few other 
students can be taken. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. : 9 

TINNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 

Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, Cricket, 

Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply 5ECK ETARY, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range pluss- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeepin 


Prospectus and 














hand, requires employment. Highest references.—Miss FRANCIS, 
Ingram House, Stockwell Road, 8.W. 9. 


Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PBRINCIPA 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
TOWN, BRIGHTON. 


GIRLS’ 
T. MARY'S HALL, KEMP 


Specially endowed for Daughters of the Clergy. 

Daughters of Laymen are now eligible for admission, at a feo of £40 per term. 

‘The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 

Iiead-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), M.A., 
London. 

For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 

» KENT. 


DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST 
FOUNDED 1859. 


Principal {ie BRENDA oc M.A. London. 

neipals | Miss VIOLET M. FIE 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTU RES LY ‘WELL-KNOWN: PROFESSORS. 


| ADY ELTON cenfidently Recommends “THE LAWN,” s 
4 CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with thorough 
education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
parents abroad. Kesident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sca.— 
For Altus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 
T ANSDOW NE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal : Miss CONDER, 
Classical ‘Tripos, Cawbridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, If required. 
Be autiful situatio hi overlooking t the bay. Good garden n. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 
MVE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Ilead-Mistrees: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 

Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air trom Downs and sea. 


SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 


Term began September 23rd. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


vo COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 

SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. G00 feet above tho sea, bracing 
Central heating. Thoroughly good educatioa. Fees 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the Luilding up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils ar are met at Euston, Leeds, Mane hester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 

I GH F I E 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Pr incipal—Miss WALLIS 
_Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : = Watford 616." 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Training | College. 


NV ONTESSORI BOARDING SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 


HERTS—Open September. Children accepted 3-6 years, can remain 
till 10. Compete charge of Anglo-Indian children. Fully equipped Montessori 
apparatus. Expert staff.—Apply LITTLE HOO, Manland Avenue, Harpenden. 








| Fk 





air, lovely scenery. 











OME Life in Switzerland. Young people received in Swiss 
family, lady English. Beautiful country. Electric light. Weekly terms 65 
~Madame De Steiger-Simpkin, Kiesen, C anton de Berne. 


francs (Swiss), melusive. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“TINHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter ali commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 54. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Ltd, “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1, 
N AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
2. — to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 


n0uld be made. 
Apply Me asrs. D EV ITT & MOORE, 


. Managers, 12 Fenchurch ) Building, E.C. 3. 
W ORCEST ER CATHEDRAL KING'S 


SC HOOL. 
NUAL SCHOLL. ARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
November 29th and 30th. 

The following SCHOL ARSHIPS | are are offe fered to boys under 15 :— 

Four King's Scholarships, Two Governors’ Exhibitions (tenable with the above), 
Three House Scholarships, One Dean Forrest and One Amy Lea Exhibiticn (with 
preference for sons of clergy). 

Apply to Re ¥. CC REIGH IGHTON, He ad- Master, King z's School, Worcester. 


} ELLY COLL EGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buikiings in beautiful situation, 34‘ feet above 
tea, lacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAY /AL CADETS. 
Head- Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


PSWICH SCHOOL (Public School, 259 boys).—A few 
vacancies for BOARDERS in the School House after Christmas. Also in 
the Junior House. Boarding fees £18 to £20 per term. ‘Tuition £5 5s. to £6 6s. 
por term.—Apply to Rev. EK. ©. SHERWOOD, Head-Master. 


a. * gelemenner 


COLTHURKST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 


Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 42s. per week,—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 





Home Life, Medical Care, School 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes ained b i 
B Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A; g y Pupils ot 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICU LATION, 83. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place oa the Woolwich List, 40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


rE\ULTION AT BROADSTAIRS,—Mr. A. H. DAVI IS, MA M.A, 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can receiy 
three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University examinations. Indiyig 
attention.—Adadress, St. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. - 


—— as 

DVANCED LESSONS in German. Conversation, readin 

for exams, etc. Perfect accent. English lady, having moved sinc 

childhood in best German society (Court, army, music and Art circles),—19 29, 
Eim Park Mansions, Chelsea, 8.W. 


NLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR MOUR 

‘J will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPE AKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking, 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE S, Barristers, Pre aches, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing s Cross), W. C.2 


SCHOLASTIC ‘AGENCIES. 
(perrre OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEP PARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
Y\CHOOLS ror BOYS awnpb GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by - nding (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIO) 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough Idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C, 4, 


Telephone: 5053 Central. 
YCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for Loysa and girls by sending fuil particulars of their 
requirements (ago of ypupils, locality preferred, range 
5 deters 














TUTORS, 


of fees, &c.) to 
Messra. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who aro largely responsible for tho 
tes oo staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
y information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
LONDON,W. 1. > hone—Muse um 4440 (2 lino), 


Offices—158-162 2 OXF ORD St. 
&c. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 

istic and Secretarial ‘work. Course from any d date. Excelient introductions given. 
A ‘UTHORS should send for "particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICHE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their max 

kets, —W rite, Manager, Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers,VF leet St., E.U4, 


»E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER— 

GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and Increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enroiled student.—Write 
tor tree booklet, ‘‘ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE L ITERARY 
TRAI NING SCHOOL, Vadlvorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 


}ONALD MASSE Y, Literar Agent. No aaa feo 
charged, Good short ’storles required, 2,000-5,000 words, Novels and 
Serials from about 80,060 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged, 
Anthois’ MSS, typed. ——— MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London, ¥.C. 





2250 TO £1,000 A YEAR.—Earn money by your pen. 
ue postal 7 Booklet free—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 
22 Redtord Street, WwW. 


Tours. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for ladies and gentlemen. 


Nov. 4, “ The Garden —_ 82 days, 98gns. Dec. 9, Egypt to Assouan, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, &c., weeks, 285 gns. Spring, Spain, &c. Accom- 
— by Mise BISHOP, F. ne G.s. 150 Auckland Road, U PPe r Borwood, s B18. 


ISITS TO. GRAVES ON W EST *F RONT. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S escorted | parties, for widows, parents and other 
near relatives, leave several times weekly for al! parts of the British Front in 
France and Belgium. Moderate inclusive sum for travel from London to 
destination and back, lodging, board and escort. In YPRUS the Church Army 
has a comfortable HOSTEL for accommodationof visitors. Early application 
to join parties should be made to the SECRETARY, Graves Visitors, 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W.1. 

DONATIONS TOWARDS FUND for helping poor visitors unable to bear 
whole cost most gratefully received, cheques being crossed “* sarclays” %, 
Church Army, payable to ) Seabee ndary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary 


HOTELS, HYDROS, 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on Wes! 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341. 
S DEVON.—FURNISHED APARTMENTS, 
e out board, in detached private house. Elevated position « 
—4p op wd Miss CHAPMAN, Buddleford, Teignmouth. 


&c. 


with or with- 
bove the town. 


_ MISGELLANZOUuS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet 
7 scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in al! parts 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthe . 
Invalids, Convalescents, &e.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE Y. 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 C raven S St., Trafalgar Sq., W 0.2 2. 


[eeCHtaBLE REV ERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


de- 
Tow n, 


LIMITED. (Established 1335.) Bry (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon 
Apply SECRETARIES, 30 Coleman Strect, E.C. 2, 
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Ten enna eS 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 28. Specimens sent free—HENRY 2. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 

Jondon, W.1.__ —_——— ” . 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL NEEDLE-POINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
- tres, d’oyles, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 

Sect from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
“, PPLES.—Best English Cooking Apple (Bramley’s Seedling) 
will keep twelve months if properly stored. Carriage free 36 Ibs. for 
323. 6d., 48 Ibs. for 42s. 6d., 60 lbs. for 52s. 6d. Also PURE HONEY, if 
acked with apples, 2s. 2d. per lb.; if alone, postage extra. Cash with order 
to GERALD LEWIS, The Gardens, Parwich, near Ashbourne. 


le SCOTCH - WOVEN JNDERWEAR. 











All sizes supplied in finest Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. 
GUARANTEED UNSHRINKADLE. 
Write Makers DIRECT for patterns and _ prices. 

DEPT. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 

ee as mae Pu , . , 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.--Chief Offices,151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.100 years. 











LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
B effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate cockroaches. armless to domestic animals. Full directions on each 
tin—2s.. 33. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free, trom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore 


Rond, Sheffield. iat sie: 


L. G SLOAN’S 
RUBBER BANDS 


Quality is everything in Rub- 
ber Bands. Not how many 
you get, but how !ong they 
will dust is the test of 
econony. 

IL. G. Sloan’s Rubwer Bands, 
made of the very finest 
rubber, give by far the 
longest use. They can be 
used over and over and 
over again, 











Of Stationers everywhere. Insist on 
“L.G.SLOAN’S RUBBER BANDS.” 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD., 
The Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, 
W.C, 2, 
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KILLED IN ACTION. 


Those who wish to commemorate the gallant death on the 
field of honour of a Husband, a Son, or a Brother, or to pay a 
lasting tribute to a Relative or Friend, may, by presenting a 
Life-Boat, provide 


A NOBLE MEMORIAL, 


a living instrument for the saving of valuable lives, and the 
means of maintaining among our maritime population the 
qualities of courage, endurance, and humanity which are the 
best characteristics of our race, and which have so greatly 
contributed to the achievement of victory. 


A MOTOR LIFE-BOAT COSTS £8,000. 
Full endowment in perpetuity £17,975. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


The 


WOUNDS of 





CENTRAL EUROPE 





“It is impossible to imagine a more urgent 


purpose.”— New Statesman. 





HUNGER & DISEASE 


have cut down thousands of women 
and children whose lives might have 
been saved if help had been available 


TUBERCULOSIS, TYPHUS, and 
RICKETS are daily claiming victims. 
We cannot, and must not stand 
idly aside, and we earnestly plead 
for help in our relief endeavours. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE? 





under-nourished. 
Infant Welfare Centres are being supplied with 1,750 quarts 
of milk daily. 
ducing a race of undersized and diseased children. 
first six months of 1920, the Committee has sent £59,000 of 
Liebesgaben (which is the term used by Germans when mentioning 
the “ love-gifts’’ sent by English donors) which have been 
distributed through the Zentral Ausschuss, the large Central 
Committee at Berlin. 
2 per cent. of the total relief work in Germany. 
deal with 
feeding. 
but refugees and child institutions are being helped, and our 
anti-typhus unit is responsible for one of the most urgent pieces 
of sanitation done in Europe to-day. 





Wn. SPRIGGS & Co.,ute., 238-241 TottenhamCourtRd.,W.1i 


The Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ Relief Committee 


has workers in the stricken areas administering relief. In Austria 
they are supplying some 40,000 children with weekly rations. 
A recent examination of the school children of Vienna estab- 
lished the fact that there were only 3.3 per cent. who were not 


Cows have been bought, and hospitals and 


In Germany the chronic under-feeding is pro- 
During the 


The help from outside does not exceed 
Other measures 


children’s homes, middle-class relief and student 
In Poland the work has been handicapped by the war, 


WE RELY ON YOUR RESPONSE 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF 
MUCH MOST PRESSING WORK. 


If you can help do not ignore this great 


need, but 
PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFTS TO 
FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR 


VICTIMS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (A. Ruth 

Fry, Hon. Sec.), 27 Chancery Lane, London, 

W.C.2. Gifts of Clothing (new or partly 

worn) will be welcomed at the Warehouse, 
11 St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 4. 


“ Spectator” when replying to 
this appeal. 


Kindly mention 





Buy ‘“ What I Saw in Germany,” by A. G. GARDINER. 
Price 1s., post free 1s. 14d. ; 10s. a dozen, from the above 
address. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


| 


W. H. DORMAN & CO. 


LIMITED. 


SPECIALISTS in the Designing and Building of Internal Combustion Engines for Petrol or Paraffin. 
MAKERS of the C.C. Interrupter Gear and EXCLUSIVE LICENCEES for the manufacture in the United 


of a series of Portable Percussion and rg d 
for Transmission of Power through Liquids, t 


SHARE CAPITAL 


Tools under a number of Patents 
@ inventions of Mr. George 


protecting the Wave System 
tinesco. 


£700,000 


DIVIDED INTO: 


Authorised 


350,000 8 % Cumulative Participati ot Preference meme of £1 each 


350,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
700,000 
era 


Amount Issued 
£250,000 
£250,000 exclusive of prosent iague 


£500,000 
——Ee 


OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION 


£300,000 8% Participating Seven-Year Notes at 95x 


AND 


50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 22/- per share 


The Notes for the time being outstanding will, in addition to the fixed interest of 8 per cent., be entitled to participate in surplus 


profits which it may be 
each additional 1 per cent. paid on the ordinary 


etermined to distribute by way of dividend in any year to the extent of 
shares in excess 


per cent. for 


of 10 r cent. in respect of each financial year 


during the currency of the Notes until they have received a further 4} per cent. in that year making a possible rate of interest 
of 124 per cent. for such year. 


Directors: 
wares HADDON, Chairman, Proprietor of ate Joi 
a SOc. Sa isbury Square, London, PES S Managing , 





No Bostock, ’hartered Accountant, Partner in Annan, Dexter & 


onger London, E. 
onanine 5 PARKER, Engineer, 193, Cor 
SIDNE Y MINER WILFORD, “° Clipston,” 


Bankers: 


ration Street, Stafford. 
ewport Road, "Stafford. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 72, Lombard Street,London, E.C.3, and Branches. 
Copies of the Full Prospectus can be obtained from the Company’s Transfer Office, 21, 


Broker 

G.H. & A. M. JAY, 17, Old Broad Street, a mn, B.C.2, and Stock Exchangs, 

FYSHE & HORTON, 3, Temple Row West, and Stock Exchange, Birminghae 
olicitors : 

CAPORN & CAMPBELL, St. Bride's House, Salisbury Square, aanton B04 

MAYO, ELDER & CU., 10, Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2 
uditers 

CHARLES COMINS & CO., Chartered Accountants, 5), Cannon Stree 

London, E.C.4, and 54, Conduit Street, London, WwW. 
Secretary and Renristered Office - Transter Oftice 
H. SHAW, 43, Foregate Street, Stafford. 21, lronmonger Lane, London, E.0.% 


Ironmonger Lane, London, 2.0.2 





Applications can be made for either Notes or Shares separately, but preferential consideration will be given to those applicants who apply for 


seth Notes and Shares. 


65. 
OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION 
OF 


£300,000 8% Participating Seven-Year Notes at 95% 
In Denominations of £10, £25, £50, £100 and £500. 
To the Directors of W. H. DORMAN & Co., LIMITED, 


GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ » being a 
deposit of 10 per cent. on app'ication for £ 8 per cent. 
Participating Seven-Year Notes at 95 per cent. of your Company ,I /we request 
Freape allot to me/us that amount of Notes upon the terms of the Company's 

us, dated 16th October, 1920, and subject to the conditions endorsed 

Notes and to the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Com- 

pene. and I/we hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller amount that 
may ‘be allotted to me/us and to pay the balance due from me/us by the 
instalments specified in the said Prospectus, and I/we authorise you to place 
my /our name (s) on the Register of Noteholders of the Company as the holder(s) 
of the said Notes allotted to me/us, and I/we hereby declare that this — 
tion Is not made by or for the benefit of an enemy subject within the meaning 

of the Trading with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916. 

of We desire that the £ of Notes applied for by me/us 
or any less number which may be allotted te me/ us shall. be issued as nearly 
as possible in the following denominations :— 

Notes £500 each = £ 
» £100 
” £50 
oe £25 
» £10 
TOTAL 
Yours faithfully, 


Usual Signature 








(MOTE.—in_ the 


Profession or Occupation 


(A Lady should state whether she ts a Spinster. Married 
* Woman or Widow.) 





This form te be sent entire with the deposit of 10 per cent. on the amount of 
| —— aa for to LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72, Lombard Street, E.C. 3, or 
anches. 


Cheques should be made payable to the abeve Bank er Bearer, and cressed NOT NEGOTIABLE. 


should be signed by the drawer. 





_ OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION 


50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 22/- per share, 


To the Directors of W. UW. DoRMAN & CO., LIMITED 


GENTLEMEN, 


Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ , being a deposit of 
2s. 6d. per Share on application for Ordinary Shares of 
£1 each in your Company at 22s. per Share, I/we request you to allot to me/us 
that number of Shares upon the terms of the Company’s Prospectus, dated 
16th October, 1920, and the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company, and I/we hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number 
that may be allotted to me/us and to pay the balance due from me/us by the 
instalments specified in the said Prospectus, and I;we authorise you to place 
my/our name(s) on the Register of Members of the Company as the holder(s) 
of the said Shares allotted to me/us, and I/we hereby declare that this applica- 
tion is not made by or for the benefit of an enemy subject within the meaning 
of the Trading with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916. 


Yours faithfully, 


(NOTE.—In_ the 
case of a private 
Firm this form to 
be signed by amem- 
ber(s) or nominee(s) 
of the Firm.) 


PRC CCTCE TT OCTET OTOT TCT TTT TTT os 


PLEASE WRITE 
DIST'NCTLY. 


Profession or Occupation 


(A Lady should state whether she is a Spinster, Married 
Woman or Widow.) 





This form to be sent entire with the deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on the number 
of —— applied for to LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72, Lombard Street, E.0. 8, 
or branches. 


If altered from “Order” to “Bearer” the alteration 


An acknowledgment will be forwarded in due course, either by Allotment Letter or return of the deposit. 
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HOVIS LTD. 


An extraordinary general meeting of Hovis Ltd. was held 
ay at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., to consider a 
resolution increasing the capital of the company. 

Mr. J. Browne-Martin, who presided, said that they were 
gsking permission to increase the capital of the company to 
550,000 by the creation of 250,000 additional Ordinary shares 
of £1 each. They proposed to offer 100,000 of those shares at 

to the shareholders as soon as possible, and they would be 
offered, in the first instance, in proportion to two Ordinary 
to every three Ordinary shares held. If some of the 
shareholders were not in a position to apply for them, the Pre- 
ference shareholders, Debenture holders, customers, and the 
ublic would be considered. Their chief reason for asking for 
that increaso was because of the purchase of the shares and 
business of Marriage, Neave, and Co., Ltd., which was com- 
pleted on the previous day, and to the already exceedingly 
valuable property of the company was now added a valuable 
structure in the magnificent building at Battersea. The board 
ere confident. that the new: purchase would be the means of 
materially adding to the profits of the company when the control 
of the Ministry of Food was past. The remuneration attaching 
to the new property provided a fair return on their outlay and 
a fair margin for reserve. The remuneration which the Hovis 
Company already obtained from the Ministry of Food, and that 
which they would obtain in respect of the purchase of Marriage, 
Neave, and Co.’s shares, would permit of the maintenance of the 
dividend on the Ordinary shares at the rate paid for the year 
ended March 31st last and the placing of £20,000 annually to 
reserve. The directors were not satisfied with the present 
remuneration allowed by the Government, and application had 
been made by the millers in the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers for an increase, and at a general meeting of 
that body a month ago an adjustment was foreshadowed. On 
March 31st, 1919, which was the last date at which their accounts 
were settled with the Ministry of Food, their reserve stood at 
£100,000, and by this time that amount would be augmented. 
The directors therefore felt that they were justified in con- 
sidering the capitalization of certain of the company’s reserves, 
to be distributed amongst shareholders when the control by 
the Food Controller was suspended. It was anticipated that 
that would take placo next year. Notice was given of the ter- 
mination on December 3lst next, but that was objected to by 
the millers generally owing to the abnormal price of wheat 
obtaining at the present time. He concluded by moving the 
resolution. 

Mr. T. C. Fitton seconded the motion, which, after a short 

discussion, was carried unanimously. 


—— — ——— _ > 











There wa Swan 
Pen to aut 
wey aye 
of Nunduniing 


SoLD BY 
STATIONERS 
& JEWELLERS 





Prices : 





“Swan Safety” 
15/- 






Try a “Swan” at your 
Stationers to-day ! 
There’s a point to suit 
your hand exactly. 


ry ' 
‘SWAN’ 
FOUNTPENS 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on request, 
MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 
133 & 135 Oxford Street, London, W. 1, 

Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 
Sydney, Toronto and Cape Town, 























COLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, S.W.1 











Now Ready 


THE ADVENTUROUS LADY 
J. C. SNAITH, Author of “ Love Lane.” 














THE PEOPLE OF THE RUINS 
ELWARD SHANKS. 


FORGOTTEN REALMS 
BOHUN LYNCH. 


THE VALLEY OF INDECISION 
Majer CHRISTOPHER SIONE, DS.O., 























Read also 


MAY 
SINCLATIR’S 


New Novel 


THE ROMANTIC 


“ Told in tingling words.’’—Times Lit. Supp. 
“Grips our interest.”— Mcrn ng Pcst. 











ADAM OF DUBLIN 
CONAL O’RIORDAN (Norreys Connell). 
“A wholly delightful book—a thing of tears and 
smiles and laughter.’’-—Evening Standard. 
“ Definitely and defiantly romantic.””—Observer. 





THE HOUSE 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


A sunlit English romance. 


THE LAST FORTNIGHT 
MARY AGNES HAMILTON. 


The study of a marriage, dramatically told. 


A TALE THAT IS TOLD 
FREDERICK NIVEN. 
“Mr. Niven at his best. . . . A simple story, but 
well-nigh perfect in its simplicity.’’—Evening Standard, 
“A book to*be read, laid down and read again with 
pleasure.”’—Morning Post. 




















WANG THE NINTH 


The Story of a Chinese Boy 
PUTNAM WEALE. 
“4 wonderful story ... a live thing—a master- 
piece of reality.”—New Witness. 
“Very attractive and unusual.”—Outlook, 





A GIFT OF THE DUSK 
R. O. PROWSE. 


“Deeply interesting and 
Standard. 








arresting.’’—Evening 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 


LATEST BOOKS. 





THE YELLOW POPPY 


is a romance by D. K. BROSTER, Author of ‘“ Sir Isumbras 
at the Ford.” Every reader will admire the courage and pride 
of the heroine and her devoted followers, and will love her also 
for her wistfulness. This novel is absorbing, often exciting, 
often moving, always “ big.” Crown 8vo. gs. 6d. net- 


Everyone is talking about 


THE PASSIONATE SPECTATOR. 


It is a novel about married life as a background to happiness or 
misery. To the question ‘“ Does marriage kill romance ?” 
JANE BURR not only says “ Yes,” but she has a solution of 
the difficulty involved which makes people think. The Daily 
Express devoted a leading article to this book. Eve says: 

“ Certainly it is impressive ... an amazing book.” 
Crown 8vo. 

Go to yeur Library or Bookshop to-day. 


NAILS 


is a book by EDITH LANE and FANNY MACNAMARA 
which does just what Arnold Bennett cou/d not do in ‘ Our 
Women ” ; it deals with “‘ the woman question ”’ from the woman's 
point of view. ‘There is no idle writing in “‘ Nails’’; there are 
still changes to come in men’s attitude towards women, and 
every copy read of this book will help to make that change. 
Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 


Nearly every one has read ELINOR GLYN’S 
novels, and her new bok—POINTS OF VIEW— 


consists of striking passages chosen from her books giving opinions 
on such subjects as Men, Love, Marriage, Morality, and 
Motherhood. Elinor Glyn always says what she has to say 
with a sparkle. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


6s. net, 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2° 


SSS eee —— —=== 


Messrs. BELL 


ANNOUNCE NEW BOOKS, 





By Maurice Hewlett 


IN AGREEN SHADE. ACountry Commentary 6s. net. 


By James Elroy Flecker 


COLLECTED PROSE. This volume contains all of Mr. 
Flecker’s prose which he reprinted, or probably would have 
reprinted, except his novel “‘ The King of Alsander.” 


By C. Domville-Fife ~ 


THE STATES OF SOUTH AMERICA. A_ Complete 
Geographical, Descriptive, Economic and Commercial 
Survey. By the Author of ‘‘ The States of Central America,” 
&c. With numerous illustrations and two maps. 15s. net. 





The most wonderful book of its kind in the world. 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 


2,700 Pages. 442,000 Entries. 6,000 Illustrations. With 
a comprehensive Addendum of New Words and Phrases 
and a New Biographical Dictionary. Price: Buckram, £3 
net, and upwards in a variety of bindings in one and two 
volumes. 

‘* Webster " is much more than a mere “ dictionary ’’; its 
definitions are encyclopaedic in character and their authority 
has been unquestioned for over half a century. 

Write for Illustrated Prospectus with specimen pages and opinions 

of famous men, &c. 





Write for MESSRS. BELL’S ANNOUNCEMENT LIST to 


York Hovusm, Portvucar, St., Lonpon, W.C. 2. 





_— 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE YEARS BETWEEN 
BARRACK ROOM BALLADS 
THE SEVEN SEAS 
THE FIVE NATIONS 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES 

Bound in limp lambskin, gilt edges. 

7s. 6d. net. 
Bound in cloth, gilt top, 6s. net each vol. 


NEW GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE USES OF DIVERSITY 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. A New Book of Essaya 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 

COWSLIPS AND KINGCUPS 
By CHARLOTTE DRUITT COLE. With Illustrationg 
by Horace J. KNow.e;. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Charming poems for children, charmingly illustrated. 


THE SCARLET LETTER 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With 31 Illustrationg 
in Colour by Hue THomson, Wide Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. net, 
A splendid illustrated edition, by an artist of exceptional charm. 
ART AND DECORATION 
A Volume of Essays by OSCAR WILDE. 
6s. 6d. net. 
IF I MAY 
By A. A. MILNE. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
A new ccliection of Essays, similar to “ Not that it Matters.” 
THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 
By W. T. TILDEN, Champion of the World. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A book useful for beginner and expert alike, in which the gaine is explained 
from its fundamentals to its psychology and tactics. It is illustrated with 
Action Photographs. 


MEMORIES OF THE SHIRES 
By CAPTAIN J. OTHO PAGET (“Q” of the Field) 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 
By DANIEL SCOTT. Small pott 8vo. 6s. net. 


[The Little Guides, 
HOCKEY 
By ERIC GREEN. With 8 Illustrations. Feap. 4s. net 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 
By H. J. W. HETHERINGTON, M.A., Principal, 
University College, Exeter. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


POULTRY-KEEPING 
By C. A. FLATT. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA 
By Sir RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
83. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


VERENA IN THE MIDST 
INISHEENY 

PENGARD AWAKE 

THE LOST HORIZON 
CALIBAN 

UNCLE PIERCE’S LEGACY 
O PERFECT LOVE 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS 








Feap. 8vo, 


With 30 


5s. 6d. net 


Crown 8vo. 





Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 
E. V. Lucas 
G. A, Birmingham 
Ralph Straus 
George Colby Borley 
W. L. George 
Dorothea Conyers 
Lady Troubridge 
H. C. Bailey 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 








—_——_ 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” ‘“‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“‘ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
““ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.’’—T'he Guardian. 

“* The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1 


A NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books, 
ali in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. Lvery 

reader will find something interesting. Write for your copy to-day.—H. J. 

GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Strect, W. lL 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


An Ideal Companion for the Book-Lover. 


MY COMMON-PLACE 
BOOK 


By J. T. HACKETT. Second Edition, Revised. 
Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

No less than sixty leading journals have spoken highly 
of this charming collection of interesting quotations trom 
both classical and unknown writers, with the author's 
no less interesting comments. 





The Daily Telegraph: “A collection of vivid and inspiring 
passages, which can hardly fail to delight any reader.” 
The Nation: ‘‘ Mr. Hackett’s book fascinates me.’’ 
To-Day : “‘ Has no equal of its kind.” 
A 4-page prospectus of “‘ My Common-Place Book” will be 
sent post free on application to Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


A NATURALIST ON LAKE VICTORIA. 
With an Account of Sleeping Sickness and the Tse-tse 
Fly. By G. D. HALE CARPENTER, D.M., B.Ch. (Oxon.), 
Uganda Medical Service. Illustrated. Cloth. 28s. net. 


A CHEECHAKO IN ALASKA AND YUKON. 
By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 25s. net. 

A graphic record of an adventurous journey through the 

Arctic region. 

CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS : 

Day in Public Life. 
By Sir ALGERNON WEST. 18s. net. 
Sir Algernon West is a delightful raconteur, and this volume 
includes reminiscences of inost of the notable civil servants of 
his day. 


FRENCH CIVILISATION FROM ITS ORIGINS 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Professor A. L. GUERARD. Cloth. 21s. net. 
A valuable piece of literary and historical research. 


A DEFENCE OF LIBERTY. 
By the Hon. OLIVER BRETT. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
This book deals with the origins and tendencies of modern 
political movements. 


REMINISCENCES & ANTICIPATIONS. 
By Professor J. JOLLY. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
Literary and scientific Essays, by the Author of “‘ The Birth- 
Time of the World.” 


SOME MASTERPIECES OF LATIN POETRY : 
Thought into English Verse. 
By WILLIAM STEBBING. 7s. éd. net. 
This Anthology will give readers a fair impression of the 
lyric genius of Ancient Italy in its Golden Age. 


ENGLAND AND THE NEW ERA. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
The book deals with the methods required from a new states- 
manship, and endeavours to discover how far the various parties 
now in opposition to the Coalition Government have evolved 
an adequate answer to the grave problems confronting the 
world. 


Men of My 


BOON. 
By H. G. WELLS. (First published as by RECINALD 
Briss). Second Edition. Cloth. 8s. net. 


THE “FIRST NOVEL” LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
CATHERINE HERSELF. 


By JAMES HILTON. 8s. net. 
A story full of surprises and strong dramatic interest. 


THE IVORY FAN. 
By ADRIAN HEARD. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 





7s. 6d. net. 





SAMPSON LOW 


BLACK BARTLEMY’S 
TREASURE 7s. 6d. net. 


By JEFFERY FARNOL, Author of “The Broad High- 
way,’ ““ The Amateur Gentlemen,”’ “‘ The Money Moon,” &c. 
“That born romancer Mr. Farnol has done the treasure 
business soundly.”—The Graphic. 
““ The work is one of absorbing interest, and will rank high in 
the estimation of the admirers of this favourite author.” 
—Financial News, 


THE MAKE-BELIEVERS 


By “RITA” (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys), 
‘* Diana of the Ephesians,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A very good story indeed, ending with a genuine charm and 
something more.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JAMES BEVANWOOD, 
BARONET 7s. 6d. net. 


By H. ST. JOHN COOPER, Author of “ Sunny Ducrow.” 


“It is a beautiful story on a parallel with Hall Caine.” 
—Evening Standard. 


MARGARET BATEMAN 
By TOM BEVAN, Author of ‘The Uplanders,” “ Road 
to Arcady,” “Midsummer Magic,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
Thousands of Mr. Tom Bevan’s admirers will welcome this 
fine delineation of Gloucester character. 


THE VOICE OF THE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By ALAN J. THOMPSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
“If the war made some authors, peace is making more, and 
this book by Alan J. Thompson is a good example.” 
—London Opinion. 





Author of 











HER LADYSHIP 
A MODERN ROMANCE 6s. net. 
By DYKE WILKINSON, Author of “ A Wasted Life,” 
** Rough Roads,” with a Foreword by Mr. JEFFERY FARNOL. 
** A good work and extremely interesting.’’—London Opinion. 


~ LONDON anp EDINBURGH. 


—— = = = = 

THE CHARM OF OXFORD. 
Described by J. WELLS, M.A., of Wadham 
College, and illustrated with 27 drawings by 
W. G. BLACKALL,. 
The drawings have been beautifully reproduced on yellum 
paper and suitably mounted on art paper with tinted 
border. Bound in cloti, 114 in. x 8} in., 21s. net. 

“ This book is one that will be welcomed and cherished by all Oxford men, 
for beth in letterpress and illustration it is saturated with the atmosphere of 
the city of spires and towers.’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


A PORTFOLIO, 


containing the 27 pencil drawings of Oxford by W. G. 
BLACKALL. All suitably mounted ready for framing, 
measuring 13} in. x 10 in. 42s. net. 


THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


By OTTO ROTHFELD, F.R.G.S., LCS., Author of 
“Indian Dust” and “ Life and its Puppets.” With 48 
full-page illustrations in colours, and cover design by 
M. V. DHURANDHAR, Headmaster, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay. Cr. 4to., to in. x 7} in., in box, 30s. net. 


Warden 
pencil 


In this book the author gives a graphic and picturesque account of Indian 
women of all castes and creeds—their home life, their charm and power, their 
manner and customs, &c. 


LINES IN PLEASANT PLACES. 


WILLIAM 
6d. 


Being the aftermath of an old Angler. By 

SENIOR (‘“ Red Spinner’’). Cr. 10s. 
**Ts as fresh and interesting as the green banks of the stream, and will afford 
Angler's News. 


Svo., net. 


enjoyable reading to anglers of all classes.” 


PASSWORD TO FAIRYLAND. 


By ELIZABETH SOUTHWART, with about one hundred 
illustrations in colour, and black and white, by FLORENCK 
M. ANDERSON. Cr. 4to., cloth, 15s. net. 


A child’s ** Midsummer Night’s Dream" in Fairyland. 
and good uncles—to give to children this Christmas. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co. Ltd, 


A book for parents~ 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of Books posted on request 


THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF 
SIR ROBERT PEEL 


Edited by the HON. GEORGE PEEL 
The books previously written about Sir Robert Peel 
have dealt with his political life. ‘These letters present 
an intimate record of his private life and domestic 
affairs, and give a clear insight into a little-known side 
of his character. He was often called upon to pay 
visits alone to many great historic houses, and he 
wrote full descriptive accounts of the house and of 
his hosts and fellow-guests to Lady Peel. These form 
most interesting reading. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST 


By Sir HENRY LUCY. ‘The book is curiously vivid, 
making the time of which Sir Henry writes live again, 
and will be as deservedly popular with readers 
generally as were the preceding volumes of remini- 
scences.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 15s. net. 


THE COUNT DE ROCHECHOUART, 


MEMOIRS OF, 1788-1882. In France, Southern 
Russia, in the Napoleonic Wars, and as Commandant 
of Paris. This very remarkable autobiography is 
interesting alike for the social and personal incidents 
which it contains, and for the sidelights it throws on 
the history of the times. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE BIBLE and MODERN THOUGHT 


By the Rev. J. R. COHU, M.A. To state frankly, 
and to meet, the difficulties of the modern man re- 
specting the Old Testament Scriptures is the object 
of Mr. Cohu’s fresh, suggestive and stimulating 
pages which give an amount of information and 
enlightenment which could hardly be found elsewhere 

16s. net, 


JANE AUSTEN : PERSONAL ASPECTS OF 


By MARY A. AUSTEN-LEIGH. They comprise a 
glimpse of Jane as a girl at lessons; particulars 
of her last years at Chawton ; a comment on her 
-ethies as revealed in her novels, and much other 
information of great interest to her wide circle of 
admirers. Illustrated. 9s. net. 


THE 
SHIBBOLETHS of TUBERCULOSIS 


By MARCUS PATERSON, M.D., Resident Medical 
Officer, Brompton Hospital. The Times: ‘ The 
book is written for lay as well as professional readers ; 
its value, in our opinion, is very considerable.’’ The 
Lancet: ‘‘It would be hard to overrate the value 
of this book.’’ 10s. 6d. net. 





7s. Gd. 


THE 


OCTOBER. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ENGLAND IN 1848. A. V. Dicey. 

LORD KITCHENER’S LIFE AND WORK. 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS AND THEIR PLACE 
HISTORY. Prof. Sir William Ashley. 

BRITISH RATIONING DURING THE WAR. G. E. Under- 
hill 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FEELING IN GERMANY. 

. Ellis Barker. 
LABOUR PARTY AND ITS POLICY. Sir Lynden 

Macassey. 

GERMAN PUBLICATIONS ON THE POLITICAL CONDUCT 
OF THE WAR. 

A STRATEGICAL RETROSPECT. Part II. Colonel Blood. 

LAY CRITICISM OF ART. C. H. Collins Baker. 

JAPAN AND THE WAR. 

PRESENT DISCONTENTS IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE 
EAST. Commander D. G. Hogarth. 
TRANSCAUCASIA, PAST AND PRESENT. (With Map.) 

W. E. D. Allen. 


IN 





JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 








HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


IN CHANCERY 


JOHN GALSWORTHY: 


In this new novel Mr. Galsworthy follows the further fortunes 
of certain members of the famous Forsyte family who are 
immortalized in “The Man of Property.” One may say of 
the work what Joseph Conrad said of its great predecessor, that 
it shows that ‘“‘ remarkable power of ironic insight which is the 
foundation of Mr. Galsworthy’s talent ’’—mellowed and matured 
by experience. The story will probably be acclaimed Mr, 
Galsworthy’s masterpiece. 


Other Fine Novels. 


THE MONSTER. 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY. 


“Mr. Bleackley has done a very fine thing in this dramatic 
study of the development of the factory system and the influence 
of its changes upon the lives and characters of the people. In 
all respects it is admirable.’’—Star. 


THE HEADLAND. 


Cc. A. DAWSON SCOTT. 
“ It is alive all through.” —Daily Mail. 


DITTE : GIRL ALIVE. 


MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO. 
The authorized English version of a novel by one of the greatest 
Danish writers, author of the famous “‘ Pelle the Conqueror.” 


THE HAPPY HIGHWAYS. 


STORM JAMESON. 
“ One of the greatest novels of recent years.’’—Daily Graphic. 


LINDA CONDON. 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 
“The best work that this unusual artist has ever done. . . 
Of an arresting and memorable beauty.’’—Punch. 
“He has vision.”’—British Weekly. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE AND 
ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


By MACIVER PERCIVAL. Cr. 4to. 
illustrations. 30s. 
An invaluable book for all lovers of period furniture and 
appointments, artists, illustrators, house decorators, &c. An 
illustrated prospectus sent post free on application. 





With numerous 


The Loeb 
Classical Library. 


Cloth ros. Leather 








Each vol. F’cap. 8vo, 400-600 pages. 
12s. 6d. 

New Volumes Now Ready. 
The Parallel Lives. 
Vol. IX. 


PLUTARCH : 
Translated by B. PERRIN. 
FRONTO : Correspondence. 
Translated by C. R. HAINES. 
MARTIAL. 
Translated by W. C. KER. 
SENECA: Epistule Morales. 
Translated by R. M. GUMMERE. Vol. II. 
THUCYDIDES. 
Translated by C. F. Smiru. Vol. II, 


Heinemann’s List of Autumn Announcements sent post free om 
application. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
20 and 21 Bedford St, W.C. 


Vol. II. 


Vol. IL. 
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CONSTABLE BOOKS 


COLONEL 
REPINGTON’S 
DIARY 


Exhausted 
Exhausted 
Exhausted 
Nearly Ready 
In the press 

















1st Impression 
2nd Impression 
3rd Impression 
4th Impression 
5th Impression 


COLLECTED POEMS 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. 2 27s. 6d. net. 
hand-made paper and signed by the 





vols. 





*,* 210 copies on 
author will be issued. 


KING LEAR’S WIFE 
and Other Plays 


By GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 
*,* A few copies bound in white and gold and signed by the 
author are still available. 





15s. net. 





“The rare beauty and distinction of these works have been ungrudgingly 
acclaimed by many critics. The man who can handle character and emotion 
with such mastery eof language and imagination is indeed a poet. In Mr. 

the Georgian era has found an authentic voice—a veritable 


Bottomley 
iaterpreter."—Morning Post. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Little Essays deawn trom the Writings of GEORGE SANTA- 
YANA. By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 12s. 6d. net. 
Taz Port LAUREATE says: “I know of no other book in which there is so 


much teaching of things that English people need to learn, nor where the teaching 
is 80 genial, persuasive and perspicuous, and so free from the flaws of fashionable 


prejudice and false sentiment.” 


MAKERS OF THE XIX 
CENTURY 


Two new volumes in preparation. 


CECIL RHODES. By BASIL WILLIAMS. 
VICTOR HUGO. By MARY DUCLAUX. 


CHARTIST MOVEMENT 


By JULIUS WEST. With an Introduction by J. C. 


SQUIRE. Portrait. 16s. net. 
“A young man’s book, witty and pungent, with a memoir of its brilliant 
author from the pen of his friend, Mr. J. C. Squire.”—T'imes. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR 


Vol. I., 1914-15, 5a. net. Vol. IT., 1916-17, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. IIL., 


nearly ready. 
“Indispensable to any serious student of the world war. . . . In these 
two voluines we have found or verified in a few moments dates which would 
otherwise have required many hours of searching.”’"—Spectator. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AND AFTER 


By Sir GEORGE KEKEWICH, K.C.B. 21s. net. 


“ Sir George Kekewich and Anthony Trollope are, so far as we know, the only 
Weiais who have written a book about their own departments. x 


rmaneat o 
fi George Kekewich is a good hater, which is an excellent thing.’ *—Saturday 



































MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Under the Turk 


in 


Constantinople: 
A Record of Sir John Finch’s Embassy, 1674- 1681. 


‘with 


G. F. ABBOTT, Author of “ Israel in Europe.” 
Foreword by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. With Portraits. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


The Glasgow Herald :—" Students are under a deep debt of 
atitude to him for a work which does so much to make the 

bones of history live and the ordinary reader for a work 
of perennial interest brilliantly edited and full of dramati¢ 
and humorous incident.’ 


Piccadilly in Three Centuries. | 


With some Account of Berkeley Square and The Haymarket, 
By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT, author of ‘‘ The History 





of St. Jaimes’s Square,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
18s. net. 
The Times :—‘ An excellent piece of that anecdotic anti- 


quarianism which keeps one sitting in an armchair a over 
just one more pz age long after one ought to be in bed. To 
every Londoner it will be a book of great interest. ‘i 


- THE BL BL U E GUIDE S. 
Belgium and the Western Front 


—British and American. 

Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., 

With 60 Maps and Plans. Feap 8vo. 15s. net. 
A practical Guide for visitors to Belgium and the War Zone, 
with an article on the British Campaigns in the West by Major- 


a Sir Frederick Maurice. 
A permanent Record and Reminder for all who have fought 


on the Western Front and for the friends of those who have 


fallen. 
A compact Book of Reference for Belgium and for the events 


and sites of the War. 


The Ila-Speaking Peoples of 
Northern Rhodesia. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. SMITH, Honorary Chaplain to the 
Forces, Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and 
the late Captain ANDREW MURRAY DALE, Magistrate 
in the Buitish South Africa Company’s Administration. 
Fully Illustrated. 2 volumes. 8vo. 50s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette :—‘‘ A vast store of deeply interesting 


ethnographical lore.”’ 


A Brief History of the Great War. 
By Prof. CARLTON J. H. HAYES. With Maps. 8vo. 
20s. net. 


New E dition, revised and i enlarged. 


The New Calendar of Great “Men. 
aphies of the 559 Worthies of all Ages and Nations 
in the Positivist Calendar of Auguste Comte. Edited by 


B.R.G.S. 








YREDERIC HARRISON, S. H. SWINNY, and F. 38. 
MARVIN. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
30s. net. 


Occasional Papers & Addresses 


of an American Lawyer. 
By HENRY W. TAFT. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition, 22 Vols, 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges; limp leather 7s. 6d. net, blue cloth 6s. net per Vol. 








The Service Kipling, 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. net each. 
NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 
The Captives, 
A Novel in Four Parts) By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Observer :—‘‘‘ The Captives’ is a great achievement— 
great because so much of it cannot be explained by mere brain- 
stuff and technique, and it is an outpouring of life which seems 
to come not so much out of a man, as through him by that 


inexplicable compulsion which we call genius. 


In the Mountains. A Novel, 


Impression, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Wind between the Worlds. 
By ALICE BROWN, Author of “ The Prisoner.” Crown 
8vo. I2s. net. 


Macmillan’ s 3/6 Library of Fiction. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


Second 





New Volumes. 
Misunderstood. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. 

By CHARLES MAJOR. 








CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd, Orange St. London W.C. 2. 
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BOOKS FOR JUVENILES 





THE “WONDER BOOK” SERIES. 


Crown 4to. Picture Boards. 


CONSTANTLY 


THE WONDER 


A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls | 
SIXTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 

From the first issue of this favourite Annual the constant 
nim has been to present for the delight and entertainment of | 
the little ones THE BEST AND ONLY THE BEST in picture, | 
verse, and story. The TWELVE COLOURED PLATES are 
all dainty works of art. The full-page and other tinted drawings | 
in the text number SEVERAL HUNDREDS, making the) 
volume the most sumptuous gift-book for children issued at a 


moderate price. 


264 pages. 


300 Illustrations. 12 to 16 Coloured Plates. Pictorial Endpapers and Envelope, 
és. net. 


REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 
BOOK | The Wonder BOOK OF AIRCRAFT. 


All about the latest aeroplanes, airships, flying-boats, &c. The unrivalled 
lection of pictures gives a good idea of the wonderful progress made jn avijat; 
since the War. 


The Wonder BOOK OF SHIPS. 


Tells in simple language all about the great liners and other vessels of the 
Mercantile Marine, and is crowded with pictures that make an instant appeal 
to all who love the sea. 


The Wonder BOOK OF SOLDIERS. 
A mine of information on Army life and military matters generally. No 


more welcome present could be given to the youngster whose father or uncle 
been a soldier. 


The Wonder BOOK OF EMPIRE. 


| has 





The Wonder BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


This handsome volume is not merely a picture book, or a story book, or a 
natural history book, but a blend of all three, with many entertaining and in- 


structive features. 


The Wonder BOOK OF RAILWAYS. 


With scores of interesting articles about engines, signals, tunnels, &c., in all 
parts of the world, mingled with merry rhymes and thrilling stories of satis 


adventure. 


Tells all about the lands under the Union Jack and the people who live jn 
them, including the former German Colonies. 


The Wonder BOOK OF CHILDREN. 


Colour plates, interesting photographs, and bright chatty articles, giving 
| glimpses of children in all parts of the world and of the people with whom they 


dwell. 
The Wonder BOOK OF THE NAVY. 
A fascinating volume descriptive of Britain’s “sure shield,” and presenting 
every aspect of life afloat and ashore, in War and in Peace. 





THREE POPULAR 
GIFT BOOKS 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. 


LAUGHING WATER. 
By Eruet TuRNER. 
“ Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true suc- 
cessor. The same healthy, spirited tone is visible, 


i 
which boys and girls recognized and were grateful -| 


for in ‘ Little Women’ and * Little Men,’ the same 
absence of primness, and the same love of adven- 
ture.”—The Bookman. 


DICK LESTER OF KURRAJONG. 


By Mary Grant Bruce. 
A gay story of Australian life for boys and girls. 


BRUCE AT BOONDERONG CAMP 


' By Lituian M. Pyke. 

A delightful story of camp life at Boonderong 
and its wonderful effect on the character of young 
Lruce, 


THE LITTLE 


WONDER BOOKS 


Picture Boards. 2s. net. 
WONDER BOOKS are 
not for big boys and girls at all; they 
are the little ones’ very own. Each 
book contains about THIRTY ILLUS- 
TRATIONS IN COLOUR, printed on 
the best art paper, and the type is so 
large and clear that it will not bafile 
even the tiniest toddler. 


BOBBY BUN AND BUNTY 
THE BROWNIES’ BIRTHDAY 


MOTHER GOOSE: NURSERY 
RHYMES 


TICK, TACK AND TOCK 
BULLY BOY 
ROBBIE AND DOBBIE 
BEN BOS’UN 
BUBBLE AND SQUEAK 


OLD NOT-TOO-BRIGHT AND 
LILYWHITE 


THE GOBLIN SCOUTS 
THE MOTOR BOY 


Medium 16mo. 
The LITTLE 


FIRST BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


Picture Boards. With Endpapers and Envelope in Colour, 
3s. 6d. net. 


| A new series specially designed for little folk who are just learning to read, com- 
| 
|. 


Large crown 8vo. 


bining amusement and instruction in a most fascinating way. Each book contains 
28 dainty Colour Plates by Marcaret W. Tarrant, and at least 50 drawings in 
black by Niwa. K. Brisiey. 


The BOOK OF THE CLOCK. 
Verses by HARRY GOLDING. Every half-hour of a child's day is charmingly illustrated, and 
little clocks tell the time on nearly every page. 


The BOOK OF GAMES. 
Verses by NANCY M. HAYES. All the favourite games of children are daintily ilustrated and 
described, and the book itself is a game, 


The ANIMAL A B C. 
Verses by HARRY GOLDING. An Alphabet, with cach Ictter cleverly illustrated by a picture 
depicting animals. 


Charming Colour Books for Child 
| Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Handsome Binding Design. 
| in Colour. 6s. net. 

| Each with 48 Colour Plates by Marcaret W. Tarrant, A. E. JACKSON, or Harry 

G. THEAKER, 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 

j A selection of the most popular stories. The richness of colour and the freshness of conception 
| displayed by the artist will win for the Tales a host of new admirers. 


| TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Aladdin, Sindbad, Ali Baba, and other old favourites are here presented in the most fascinating 
guise. ‘The stories are retold in so simple and pleasing a way that even the youngest child can under- 


stand and enjoy them. 
NURSERY RHYMES. 


A complete collection of the old favourite Rhymes. 


FAIRY TALES. 


All the old yet ever new tales: Cinderella, Puss in Boots, Red Riding Hood, and a host of others 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
The edition of Lewis Carroll’s famous story, depicting “‘ Alice” with a daintiness and charm that 
delights old and young alike. 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY STORIES. 


A selection of the stories which most appeal to younger children. 


VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 


Edited by HARRY GOLDING. One of the most delightful and artistic gift-books for children 
ever produced, comprising about 200 simple poems and lullabies such as can be read or sung to little 
children and easily learnt by them. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, 


A beautiful edition of Charles and Mary Lamb's “ Tales.” 


ZOO DAYS. 


By HARRY GOLDING. A delightful series of pictures illustrating a fanciful account of the visits 


Endpapers and Envelope 
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